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CHAPTER L 

In the meantime, the great news being no 
longer a secret, the utmost excitement pre- 
vailed in the world of politics. The Tories 
had quite made up their minds that the 
ministry would have resigned, and were san- 
guine, under such circumstances, of the re- 
sult. The parliament, which the ministry- 
was going to dissolve, was one whidi had 
been elected by their counsel and under their 
auspices.- It was unusual, almost unconstitu- 
tional, thus to terminate the body they had 
created. Nevertheless, the Whigs, never too 
delicate in such matters, thought they had a 
chance, and determined not to lose it. One 
thing they immediately succeeded in, and that 
VOL, m. 9 



2 ENDYMION. 

was, frightening their opponents. A dissolu- 
tion with the Tories in opposition was not plea- 
sant to that party; but a dissolution with a cry 
of * Cheap bread ! ' amid a partially starving 
population, was not exactly the conjuncture of 
providential circumstances which had long 
been watched and wished for, and cherished and 
coddled, and proclaimed and promised, by the 
energetic army of Conservative wire-pullers. 

Mr. Tadpole was very restless at the 
crowded Carlton, speaking to everyone, un- 
hesitatingly answering every question, alike 
cajoling and dictatorial, and yet, all the time, 
watching the door of the morning room with 
unquiet anxiety. 

i They will never be able to get up the 
steam. Sir Thomas ; the Chartists are against 
them. The Chartists wiU never submit to 
anything that is cheap. In spite of their 
wild fancies, they are real John Bulls. I 
beg your pardon, but I see a gentleman I 
must speak to,' and he rushed towards the 
door as Waldershare entered. 

'Well, what is your news?' asked Mr. 
Tadpole, affecting uncpncern. 
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/I come here for news/ said Waldershare. 
* This is my Academus, and you, Tadpole, are 
my Plato.' . 

^ Well, if you want the words of a wise 
man, listen to me. If I had a great friend, 
which Mr. Waldershare probably has, who 
wants a great place, these are times in which 
such a man should show his power.' 

' I have a great friend whom I wish to 
have a great place,' said Waldershare, * and I 
think he is. quite ready to show his power, if 
he knew exactly how to exercise it.' 

* What I am saying to you is not known 
to a single person in this room, and to only 
one out of it, but you may depend upon what 
I say. Lord Montfort's cousin retires from. 
Northborough to sit for the county. They 
think they can nominate his successor as a 
matter of course. A delusion ; your fiiend 
Lord Beaumaris can command the seat.' 

* Well, I think you can depend on Beau- 
maris,' said Waldershare, much interested. 

' I depend upon you,' said Mr. Tadpole 
with a glance of affectionate credulity. * The 

B 2 
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party already owes you much. This will be 

a crowning service.' 

' Beaumaris is rather a queer man to deal 

with,' said Waldershare ; ^ he requires gentle 
handling.' 

' All the world says he consults you oi^i 
everything.' 

* AU the world, as usual, is wrong,' said 
Waldershare. * Lord Beaumaris consults no 
one except Lady Beaumaris.' 

* Well then we shall do,' rejoined Mr. 
Tadpole triumphantly. * Our man that I 
want him to return is a connection of Lady 
Beaumaris, a Mr. Rodney, very anxious to get 
into parliament, and rich. I do not know 
who he is exactly, but it is a good name ; say 
a cousin of Lord Rodney until the election is 
over, and then they may settle it as they 
like.' 

'A Mr. Rodney,' said Waldershare 
musingly ; * well, if I hear anything I will 
let you know. I suppose you are in pretty 
good spirits?' 

* I should like a little sunshine. A cold 
spring, and now a wet summer, and the cer- 
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tainty of a shocking harvest combined with 
manufitcturing distress spreading daily, is not 
pleasant, but the English are a discriminating 
people. They will hardly persuade them that 
Sir Robert has occasioned the bad harvests/ 

* The present men are clearly responsible 
for all that,' said Walder share. 

There was a reception at Lady Roehamp- 
ton's this evening. Veiy few Tories attended 
it, but Lady Beaumaris was there. She never 
lost an opportunity of showing by her pre- 
sence how grateM she was to Myra for the 
kindness which had greeted Imogene when 
she first entered society. Endymion, as was his 
custom when the opportunity offered, rather 
hung about Lady Beaumaris. She always 
welcomed him with unaffected cordiality and 
evident pleasure. He talked to her, and then 
gave way to others, and then came and talked 
to her again, and then he proposed to take her 
to have a cup of tea, and she assented to the 
proposal with a brightening eye and a bewitch- 
ing snule. 

' I suppose your friends are very trium- 
phant, Lady Bea^umaris ? ' said Endymion. 
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' Yes ; they naturally are very excited. I 
confess I am not myself.' 

*Bul you ought to be/ said Endymioh. 
^ You will have an immense position. I should 
think Lord Beaumaris would have any office 
he chose, and yours will be the chief house of 
the party.' 

* I do not know that Lord Beaumaris would 
care to have office, and I hardly think any 
office would suit him. As for myself, I am 
obUged to be ambitious, but I have no am- 
bition, or rather I would say, I think I was 
happier when we all seemed to be on the same 
side.' 

^ Well, those were happy days,' said Endy- 
mion, ' and these are happy days. And few 
things make me happier than to see Lady 
'Beaumaris admired and appreciated by every- 
one.' 

'I wish you would not call me Lady 
Beaumaris. That may be, and indeed perhaps 
is, necessary in society, but when we are 
alone, I prefer being caUed by a name which 
once you always and kindly used.' 

^ I shall always love the name/ said Endy- 
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mion, ^ and/ he added with some hesitation, 
' shall always love her who bears it.' 

She involuntarily pressed his arm, though 
very slightly ; and then in rather a hushed 
and hurried tone she said, * They were talk- 
ing about you at dinner to-day. I fear this 
change of government, if there is to be one, 
will be injurious to you — Closing your private 
secretaryship to Mr. Wilton, and perhaps 
other things?' 

^Fortune of war,' said Endymion; *we 
must bear these haps. But the truth is, I 
think it not unlikely there may be a change 
in my life which may be incompatible with 
retaining my secretaryship under any circum- 
stances.' 

*You are not going to be married?' she 
said quickly. 

^ Not the slightest idea of such an event*' 

* You are too young to marry.' 
' Well, I am older than you.' 

* Yes ; but men and women are different 
in that matter* Besides^ you have too many 
fair friends to marry, at least at present. What 
would Lady Roehampton say? ' 
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'Well, I have sometimes thought my 
sister wished me to many.' 

* But then there are others who are not 
sisters, but who are equally interested in your 
welfare,' said Lady Beaumaris, looking up into 
his face with her wondrous eyes; but the 
lashes were so long, that it was impossible to 
d^ide whether the glance was an anxious one 
or one half of mockery. 

' Well, I do not think I shall ever marry,' 
said Endymibn. ' The change in my life I 
was alluding to is one by no means of a 
romantic character. I have some thoughts of 
trying my luck on the hustings, and getting 
into parliament.' 

' ** That would be delightful,' said Lady 
Beaumaris, * Do you know that it has been 
one of my dreams that you should be in 
parliament? ' 

* Ah ! dearest Lnogene, for you said I might 
call you Imogene, you must take care what 
you say. Remember we are unhappily in 
different camps. You must not ^sh me 
success in my enterprise ; quite the reverse; it 
is more than probable that you will have to 
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exert all your influence against me ; yes, 
canvass agist me, and wear hostne riibons, 
and use all your irresistible charms to array 
electors against me, or to detach them from 
my ranks.' 

* Even in jest, you ought not to say such 
things,' said Lady Beaumaris. 

* But I am not in jest, I am in dreadful; 
earnest. Only this morning I w^s offered a 
seat, which they told me was secure ; but 
when I inquired into all the circumstances, 
I found the interest of Lord Beaumaris so 
great, that it would be folly for me to 
attempt it.' 

' What seat? ' inquired Lady Beaumaris in 
a low tone. 

' Northborough,' said Endymion, * now 
held by Lord Montfort's cousin, who is to 
come in for his county. The scat was 
offered to me, and I was told I was to be 
returned without opposition.' 

* Lady Montfort offered it to you? ' asked 
Imogene. 

* She interested herself for me, and Lord 
Montfort approved the suggestion. It was 
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described to me as a family seat, but .wjien I 
looked into the matter, I found that Lord 
Beatimaris was more powerful than Lord 
Montfort/ 

* I thouffht that Lady Montfort was irre- 
eiBtible,' said Imogene ; ■ .he carries dl befo« 
her in society/ 

* Society and politics have much to do 
with each other, but they are not identical. Li 
the present case, Lady Montfort is powerless/ 

*And have you formally abandoned the 
seat?' inquired Lady Beaumaris. 

* Not formally abandoned it ; that was not 
necessary, but I have dismissed it from my 
mmd, and for some time have been trying to 
find another seat, but hitherto without success. 
In short, in these days it is no longer possible 
to step into parliament as if you were stepping 
into a club.' 

* If I could do anything, however little ? ' 
said Imogene. * Perhaps Lady Montfort would 
not like me to interfere? ' 

^Whynot?' 

* Oh ! I do not know,' and then after some 
hesitation she added, ' Is she jealous? ' 
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'Jealous ! why should she be jealous ? ' 
' Perhaps she has had no cause/ 

* You know Lady Montfort. She is a 
woman of quick and brilliant feeling, the best 
of friends and a dauntless foe. Her kindness 
to me from the first moment I made her 
acquaintance has been inexpressible, and I 
sincerely belieVe she is most anxious to serve 
me. But our party is not very popular at 
present; there is no doubt the country is 
against us. It is tired of us. I feel myself 
the general election will be disastrous. Liberal 
seats are not abundant just now, quite the 
reverse, and though Lady Montfort has done 
more than any one could under the circum- 
stances, I feel persuaded, though you think 
her irresistible, she will not succeed.' 

* I hardly know her,' said Imogene. ' The 
world considers her irresistible, and I think 
you do. Nevertheless, I wish she could have 
had her way in this matter, and I think it 
quite a pity that Northborough has turned 
out not to be a family seat.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

There was a dinner-party at Mr. Neuchatel's, 
to which none were asked but the high 
government clique. It was the last dinner 
before the dissolution : * The dinner of con- 
solation, or hope/ said Lord Roehampton. 
Lady Montfort was to be one of the guests. 
She was dressed, and her carriage in the court- 
yard, and she had just gone in to see her lord 
before she departed. 

liOrd Montfort was extremely fond of 
jewels, and held that you could not see them 
to advantage, or fairly judge of their water 
or colour, except on a beautiful woman. 
When his wife was in grand toilette, and he 
was imder the same roof, he liked her to call on 
him in her way to her carriage, that he might 
see her flashing rivieres and tiaras, the lustre 
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of her huge pearls and the splendour of her 
emeralds and sapphires and rubies. 

*Well, Berengaria/ he said in a playful 
tone, ' you look divine. Never dine out again 
in a high dress. It distresses me. Bertolini 
was the only man who ever caught the tour- 
nure of your shoulders, and yet I am not al- 
together satisfied with his work. So, you are 
going to dine with that good Neuchatel. Ee- 
member me kindly to him. There are few 
men I like better. He is so sensible, knows 
so much, and so much of what is going on. 
I should have liked very much to have dined 
with him, but he is aware of my unfortimate 
state. Besides, my dear, if I were better I 
should not have strength for his dinners. 
They are really banquets ; I cannot stand 
those ortolans stuffed with truffles and those 
truffles stuffed with ortolans. Perhaps he 
will come and dine with us some day off a 
joint.' 

' The Queen of Mesopotamia will be here 
next week, Simon, and we must really give 
her what you call a joint, and then we can ask 
the Neuchatels and a few other people/ 



^ I was in hopes the dissolution would have 
carried everybody away/ said Lord Montfort 
rather woeftdly. * I wish the Queen of Meso- 
potamia were a candidate for some borough ; 
I think she would rather like it/ 

* WeU, we could not return her, Simon ; 
do^not touch on the subject. But what have 
you got to amuse you to-day? ' 

* Oh ! I shall do very weU. I have got 
the head of the French detective police to dine 
with me, and another man or two. Besides, 
I have got here a most amusing book, " Topsy 
Turvy ; " it comes out in numbers. I like 
books that come out in numbers, as there is 
a little suspense, and you cannot deprive your- 
self of all interest by glancing at the last page 
of the last volume. I think you must read 
" Topsy Turvy," Berengaria. I am mis- 
taken if you do not hear of it. It is very 
cynical, which authors, who know a little of 
the world, are apt to be, and everything is 
exaggerated, which is another of their faults 
when they are only a trifle acquainted -with 
manners. A little knowledge of the world is a 
very dangerous thing, especially in literature. 
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But it is clever, and the man writes a capital 
style ; and style is everything, especially in 
fiction/ 

*And what is the name of the writer, 
Simon ? ' 

* You never heard of it ; I never did ; but 
my secretary, who lives much in Bohemia, 
and is a member of the Cosmopolitan and 
knows everything, tells me he has written 
some things before, but they did not succeed. 
His name i^ St. Barbe. I should like to ask 
him to dinner if I knew how to get at him.' 

' Well, adieu ! Simon,' and, with an agi- 
tated heart, though apparent calmness, she 
touched his forehead with her Ups. ' ' I expect 
» unsatie&ctory dinner.' 

* Adieu ! and if you meet poor Ferrars, 
which I dare say you will, tell him to keep 
up his spirits. The world is a wheel, and it 
wiU all come round right.' 

The dinner ought not to have been un- 
satisfactory, for though there was no novelty 
among the guests, they were all clever and 
distinguished persons and united by entire 
sympathy. Several of the ministers were 
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there, and the Eoehamptons, and Mr. Sidney 
Wilton, and Endymion was also a guest. 
But the general tone was a little aflPected and 
unnatural ; forced gaiety, and a levity which 
displeased Lady Montfort, who fancied she 
was unhappy because the country was going 
to be ruined, but whose real cause of dissatis- 
faction at the bottom of her heart was the 
affair of 'the family seat/ Her hero. Lord 
Roehampton, particularly did not please her 
to-day. She thought him flippant and in bad 
taste, merely because he would not look dis- 
mal and talk gloomily. 

' I think we shall do very well,' he said. 
* What cry can be better than that of " Cheap 
bread ?" It gives one an appetite at once.* 

* But the Corn-Law League says your bread 
will not be cheap,' said Melchior Neuchatel. 

* I wonder whether the League has really 
any power in the constituencies,' said Lord 
Roehampton. ' I doubt it. They may have 
in time, but then in the interval trade will 
revive. I have just been reading Mr. Thorn- 
berry's speech. We shall hear more of that 
man. You will not be troubled about any of 
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your seats ? ' he said, in a lower tone of sym- 
pathy, addressing Mrs. Neuchatel, who was his 
immediate neighbour. 

* Our seats ? ' said Mrs. Neuchatel, as if 
waking from a dream. * Oh, I know nothing 
about them, nor do I understand why there 
is a dissolution. I trust that parliament will 
not be dissolved without voting the money for 
the observation of the transit of Venus.' 

' I think the Roman Catholic vote will 
carry us through,' said a minister. 

* Talking of Roman Catholics,' said Mr. 
If Wilton, 4s.it true that Penruddock has gone 

over to Rome ? ' 

^ No truth in it,' replied a colleague. ' He 
has gone to Rome — there is no doubt of that, 
and he has been there some time, but only 
for distraction. He had overworked himself.' 

' He might have been a Dean if he had 
been a practical man,' whispered Lady Mont- 
fort to Mr. Neuchatel, ' and on the high road 
to a bishopric' 

^ That is what we want, Lady Montfort,' 
said Mr. Neuchatel ; ' we want a few practical 
men. K we had a practical man as Chancellor 

VOL. III. c , 
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of the Exchequer, we should not be in the 
scrape in which we now are/ 

* It is not likely that Penruddock will 
leave the Church with a change of govern- 
ment possibly impending. We could do no- 
thing for him with his views, but he will wait 
for Peel/ 

' Oh ! Peel wiU never stand those high- 
fliers. He put the Church into a Lay Com- 
mission during his last government.' 

' Penruddock will never give up Angli- 
canism while there is a chance of becoming a 
Laud. When that chance vanishes, trust my 
word, Penruddock will make his bow to the 
Vatican.' 

* Well, I must say/ said Lord Eoehamp- 
ton, * if I were a clergyman I should be 6, 
Roman Catholic/ 

* Then you could not many. What a 
compliment to Lady Roehampton ! ' 

' Nay ; it is because I could not marry 
that I am not a clergyman.' 

Endymion had taken Adriana down to 
dinner. She looked very well, and was more 
talkative than usual. 
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a fear it wiU be a very great confusion— 
iMs general election,' she s^d. ' Papa was 
telling us that you think of being a candidate/ 

^ I am a candidate, but without a seat to 
captivate at present,' said Endymion ; * but I 
am not without hopes of making some ar- 
rangement/ 

' Well, you must tell me what your colours 
are/ 

* And will you wear them ? ' 

* Most certainly ; and I will work you a 
banner if you be victorious/ 

- a think I must win with such a prospect/ 
' I hope you wiU win in everything/ 
When the ladies retired, Berengaria came 
and sate by the side of Lady Roehampton. 

* What a dreary dinner ! ' she said. 
' Do you think so ? ' 

' Well, perhaps it was my own fault. 
Perhaps I am not in good cue, but everything 
seenrs to me to go wrong/ 

* Things sometimes do go wrong, but then 
they get right.' 

' Well, I do not think anything will ever 
get right with me/ 

c 2 
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^Dear Lady Montfort, how can you say 
such things ? You who have, and have al- 
wa)'^s had, the world at your feet— and always 
will have/ 

' I do not know what you mean by having 
the world at my feet. It seems to me I have 
no power whatever — I can do nothing. I am 
vexed about this business of your brother. 
Our people are so stupid. They have no re- 
source. When I go to them and ask for a 
seat, I expect a seat, as I would a shawl at 
Howell and James' if I asked for one. In- 
stead of that they only make difficulties. 
What our party wants is a Mr. Tadpole ; he 
out-man Jvres them in every comer.' 

*Well, I shall be deeply disappointed — 
deeply pained,' said Lady Eoehampton, *if 
Endymion is not in this parliament, but if we 
fail I will not utterly despair. I will continue 
to do what I have done all my life, exert my 
utmost will and power ta advance him.' 

^ I thought I had will and power,' said 
Lady Montfort, * but the conceit is taken out 
of me. Your brother was to me a source of 
great interest, from the first moment that I 
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knew Mm. His future was an object in life, 
and I thought I could mould it. What a 
mistake ! Instead of making his fortune I 
have only dissipated his life.' 

^ You have been to him the kindest and 
the most valuable of friends, and he feels it.' 

^ It is no use being kind, and I am valuable 
to no one. I often think if I disappeared to- 
morrow no one would miss me.' 

' You are in a morbid mood, dear lady. 
To-morrow perhaps everything wiU be right, 
and then you will feel that you are surrounded 
by devoted friends, and by a husband who 
adores you.' 

Lady Montfort gave a scrutinising glance 
at Lady Roehampton as she said this, then 
shook her head. ^ Ah ! there it is, dear Myra. 
You judge from your own happiness ; you do 
not know Lord Montfort. You know how I 
love him, but I am perfectly convinced he 
prefers my letters to my society.' 

' * You see what it is to be a Madame de 
S^vign^,' said Lady Roehampton, trjdng to 
give a playful tone to the conversation. 

* You jest,' said Lady Montfort ; * I am 
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quite serious. No one can deceive me ; would 
that they could ! I have the fatal gift of read- 
ing persons, and penetrating motives, however 
deep or complicated their character, and what 
I tell you about Lord Montfort is unhappily 
too true/ 

In the meantime, while this interesting 
conversation was taking place, the gentleman 
who had been the object of Lady Montfort's 
culogium, the gentleman who always out- 
manoeuvred her friends in every comer, was, 
though it was approaching midnight, walking 
up and down Carlton Terrace with an agitated 
and indignant countenance, and not alone. 

* I tell you, Mr. Waldershare, I know it ; 
I have it almost from Lord Beaumaris him- 
self ; he has declined to support our man, and 
no doubt wiU give his influence to the enemy.' 

' I do not believe that Lord Beaumaris has 
made any engagement whatever.' 

'A pretty state of affairs!' exclaimed Mr. 
Tadpole. ' 1 do not know what the world has 
come to. Here are gentlemen expecting high 
places in the Household, and under-secretary- 
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ships of state, and actually giving away our 
seats to our opponents/ 

* There is some family engagement about 
this seat between the Houses of Beaumaris 
and Montfort, and Lord Beaumaris, who is a 
young man, and who does not know as much 
about these things as you and I do, naturally 
wa^ts not to make a mistake. But he has 
prpini^e^ nothing . and nobody. I know, I 
might almost say I saw the letter, that he 
wrpte to Lord Montfort this day, asking for 
an interyiew to-morrow morning on the mat- 
ter, aad Lord Montfort has given him an 
appointment for to-morrow. This I know.' 

* Well, I must leave it to you,' said Mr. 
Tajjpole, ' You must remember what we are 
fighting for. The constitution is at stake.' 

,..^. And the Church,' said Waldershare. 

* And the landed interest, you may rely 
upon it/> said Mr. Tadpole. 

* And ypur Lordship of the Treasury in 
po&se^ Tadpole. Truly it is a great stake.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

The interview between the heads of the two 
great houses of Montfort and Beaumaris, on 
which the £ate of a ministry might depend, for 
it should always be recollected that it was 
only by a majority of one that Sir Robert 
Peel had necessitated the dissolution of par- 
liament, was not carried on exaxjtly in the 
spirit and with the means which would have 
occurred to and been practised by the race of 
Tadpoles and Tapers. 

Lord Beaumaris was a very young man, 
handsome, extremely shy, and one who had 
only very recently miied with the circle in 
which he was bom. It was under the in- 
fluence of Imogene that, in soliciting an inter- 
view with Lord Montfort, he had taken for 
him an unusual, not to say unprecedented 
step. He had conjured up to himself in Lord 
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Montfort the apparition of a haughty Whig 
peer, proud of his order, prouder of his party, 
and not over-prejudiced in favour of one who 
had quitted those sacred ranks, freezing with 
arrest reserve and conde«c;ndi,>g 'polite- 
ness. In short, Lord Beaumaris was ex- 
tremely nervous when, ushered by many 
servants through many chambers, there came 
forward to receive him the most sweetly 
mannered gentleman alive, who not only gave 
him his hand, but retained his guest's, saying, 
* We are a sort of cousins, I believe, and ought 
to have been acquainted before, but you know 
perhaps my wretched state,' though what 
that was nobody exactly did know, parti- 
cularly as Lord Montfort was sometimes seen 
wading in streams breast-high whUe throwing 
his skilful line over the rushiug waters. ' I 
remember your grandfather,' he said, ^ and 
with good cause. He pouched me at Harrow, 
and it was the largest pouch I ever had. One 
does not forget the first time one had a five- 
pound note.' 

And then when Lord Beaumaris, blushing 
and with much hesitation, had stated the 
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occasion of his asking for the interview, that 
they might settle together about the represen- 
tation of Northborough in harmony with the 
old imderstanding between the families which 
he trusted would always be maintained, 
Lord Montfort aissured him that he was 
personally obliged to him by his always sup- 
porting Odo, regretted that Odo would retire, 
and then said if Lord Beaumaris had any 
brother, cousin, or friend to bring forward, he 
need hardly say Lord Beaumaris might count 
upon Mm ' I am a Wlig,' he^tinued, 
' and so was your father, but I am not parti- 
cularly pleased with the sayings and doings of 
my people. Between ourselves, I think they 
have been in a little too long, and if they do 
anjrthing very strong, if, for instance, they 
give office to O'Connell, I should not be at all 
surprised if I were myself to sit on the cross 
benches/ 

It seems there was no member of the 
Beaumaris family who wished at this juncture 
to come forward, and being assured of this, 
Lord Montfort remarked there was a young 
man of promise who much wished to enter the 
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House of Commons, not unknown, he believed, 
to Lord Beaumaris, and that was Mr. Ferrars. 
He was the son of a distinguished man, now 
departed, who in his day had been a minister 
of state. Lord Montfort was quite ready to 
support Mr. Ferrars, if Lord Beaumaris 
approved of the selection, but he placed him- 
Bdf entirely in his hands. 

Lord Beaumaris, blushing, said he quite 
approved of the selection ; knew Mr. Ferrars 
very well, and liked him very much ; and if 
Lord Montfort sanctioned it, would speak to 
Mr. Ferrars himself. He believed Mr. Ferrars 
waa a Liberal, but he agreed with Lord Mont- 
fort, that in these days gentlemen must be all 
of the same opinion if not on the same side, 
and so on. And then they talked of fishing 
appropriately to a book of very curious flies 
that was on the table,, and they agreed if pos- 
sible to fish together in some famous waters 
that Lord Beaimiaris had in Hampshire, and 
then, as he was saying fareweU, Lord Mont- 
fort added, ^Although I never pay visits^ 
because really in my wretched state I cannot, 
there is no reason why our wives should not 
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know each other. Will you permit Lady 
Montfort to have the honour of paying her 
respects to Lady Beaumaris ? ' 

Talleyrand or Mettemich could not have 
conducted an interview more skilfully. But 
these were just the things that Lord Montfort 
did not dislike doing. His great good nature 
was not disturbed by a single inconvenient 
cuxumstance, and he enjoyed the sense of his 
adroitness. 

The same day the cards of Lord and Lady 
Montfort were sent to Piccadilly Terrace, and 
on the next day the cards of Lord and Lady 
Beaumaris were returned to Montfort House. 
And on the following day, Lady Montfort, 
accompanied by I-.ady Roehampton, would find 
Lady Beaumaris at home, and after a charming 
visit in which Lady Montfort, though natural 
to the last degree, displayed every quality 
which could fascioate even a woman, when 
she put her hand in that of Imogene to say 
farewell, added, ^ I am delighted to find that 
we are cousins.' 

A few days after this interview, parliament 
was dissolved. It was the middle of a wet 
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June, and the season received its coup de grace. 
Although Endymion had no rival, and ap- 
parently no prospect of a contest, his labours 
as a candidate were not slight. The consti- 
tuency was numerous, and every member of it 
expected to be called upon. To each Mr. 
Ferrars had to expound his political views, 
and to receive from each a cordial assurance or 
a churlish criticism. All this he did and 
endured, accompanied by about fifty of the 
principal inhabitants, members of his com- 
mittee, who insisted on never leaving his side, 
and prompting him at every new door which 
he entered with contradictory reports of the 
political opinions of the indwellers, or confi- 
dential intimations how they were to be 
managed and addressed. 

The principal and most laborious inci- 
dents of the day were festivals which they 
styled luncheons, when the candidate and the 
ambulatory committee were quartered on some 
principal citizen with an elaborate banquet of 
several courses, and in which Mr. Ferrars' 
health was always pledged in sparkling bum- 
pers. After the luncheon came two or three 
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more hours of what was called canvassing ; 
then, in a state of horrible repletion, the 
fortunate candidate, who had no contest, had 
to dine with another principal citizen, with 
real turtle soup, and gigantic turbots, entries 
in the shape of volcanic curries, and rigid 
venison, sent as a compliment by a neighbour- 
ing peer. This last ceremony was necessarily 
hurried, as Endymion had every night to 
^dress in some ward a body of the electors. 

When this had been going on for a few 
days, the borough was suddenly placarded 
with posting bnis in colossal characters of 
true blue, warning the conservative electors 
not to promise their votes, as a distinguished 
candidate of the right sort would certainly 
come forward. At the same time there was 
a paragraph in a local journal that a member 
of a noble family, illustrious in the naval 
annals of the country, would, if sufficiently 
supported, solicit the suffrages of the inde- 
pendent electors. 

' We think, by the allusion to the navy, 
that it must be Mr. Hood of Acreley,' said 
Lord Beaumaris's agent to Mr. Ferrars, * but 
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he has not the ghost of a chance. I will ride 
over and see him in the course of the day/ 

This placard was of course Mr. Tadpole's 
last effort/ but that worthy gentleman soon 
forgot his mortification about Northborough 
in the general triumph of his party. The 
Whigs were nowhere, though Mr. Ferrars 
was returned without opposition, and in the 
month of August, still wondering at the rapid, 
strange, and even mysterious incidents, that 
had so. suddenly and so swiftly changed his 
position and prospects in life, took his seat in 
that house in whose galleries he had so long 
humbly attended as the private secretary of a 
cabinet minister. 

His friends were stiU in office, though the 
country hail sent up a majority of ninety 
against them, and End^noiion took his seat 
behind the Treasury bench, and exactly behind 
Lord Roehampton. The debate on the address 
was protracted for three nights, and then they 
divided at three o'clock, in the morning, and 
then all was over. Lord Roehampton, who 
had vindicated the ministry with admirable 
vigour and felicity, turned round to Endymion, 
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and smiling said in the sweetest tone, ^ 1 
did not enlarge on our greatest feat, namely, 
that we had governed the country for two 
years without a majority. Peel would never 
have had the pluck to do that.' 

Notwithstanding the backslidings of Lord 
Beaumaris and the unprincipled conduct of 
Mr. Waldershare, they were both rewarded as 
the latter gentleman projected — Lord Beau- 
maris accepted a high post in the Household, 
and Mr. Waldershare was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Tadpole 
was a little glum about it, but it was inevi- 
table. ' The fact is,' as the world agreed 
' Lady Beaumaris is the only Tory woman. 
They ^ have nobody who can receive except 
her.' 

The changes in the House of Commons 
were still greater than those in the adminis- 
tration. Never were so many new members, 
and Endymion watched them, during the firs 
days, and before the debate on the address' 
taking the oaths at the table in batches with 
much interest. Mr. Bertie Tremaine was 
returned, and his brother, Mr. Tremaine 
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Bertie. Job Thomberry was member for a 
manufacturing town, with which he was not 
otherwise connected. Hortensius was suc- 
cessftil, and Mr. Vigo for a metropolitan 
borough, but what pleased Endymion more 
than anything was the return of his valued 
friend, Trenchard, who a short time before 
had acceded to the paternal estate ; all these 
gentlemen were Liberals, and were destined to 
sit on the same side of the House as Endy- 
mion. 

After the fetal vote, the Whigs all left 
town. Society in general had been previously 
greatly dispersed, but parliament had to 
remain sitting until October. 

^We are going to- Princedown,' Lady 
Montfort said one day to Endymion, ^ and we 
had counted on seeing you there, but I have 
been thinking much of your position since, 
and I am persuaded, that we must sacrifice 
pleasure to higher objects. This is really a 
crisis in your life, and much, perhaps every- 
thing, depends on your not making a mistake 
now. What I want to see you is a great 
statesman. This is a political economy par- 
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liament, both sides alike thinking of the price 
of Gom and all that. Finance and commerce 
are everybody's subjects, and are most con- 
venient to make speeches about for men who 
.cannot spepk French and who have had no 
education. Real politics are the possession 
and distribution of power. I want to see you 
give your mind to foreign affairs. There you 
will have no rivals. There are a great many 
subjects which Lord Roehampton cannot take 
up, but which you could very properly, and 
you will have always the benefit of his 
counsel, aud, when necessary, his parHamen- 
tary assistance ; but foreign affairs are not to 
be mastered by mere reading. Bookworms 
do not make chancellors of state. Ybu must 
become acquainted with the great actors in 
the great scene. There is nothing like per- 
sonal knowledge of the individuals who con- 
trol the high affairs. That has made the 
fortune of Lord Roehampton. What I think 
you ought to do, without doubt ought to do, 
is to take advantage of this long interval 
before the meeting of pax^ment,^ and go to 
Paris. Paris is now the Capital of Diplomacy. 
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It is not the best time of the year to go there, 
but you will meet a great many people of the 
diplomatic world, and if the opportunity offers, 
you can vary the scene, and go to some baths 
which princes and ministers frequent. The 
Count of FerroU is now at Paris, and minister 
for his court. You know him ; that is well. 
But he is my greatest friend, and, as you know, 
we habitually correspond. He will do every- 
thing for you, I am sure, for my sake. It is 
not pleasant to be separated ; I do not wish 
to conceal that ; I should have enjoyed your 
society at Princedown, but I am doiog right, 
and you will some -day thank me for it. We 
must soften the pang of separation by writing 
to each other every day, so when we meet 
again it wiU only be as if we had parted 
yesterday. Besides — who knows ? — I may run 
over myself to Paris in the winter. My lord 
always - liked Paris ; the only place he ever 
did, but I am not very sanguine he will go ; 
he is so afraid of being asked to dinner by oui 
ambassador.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In all lives, the highest and the humblest, 
there is a crisis in the formation of character, 
and in the bent of the disposition. It comes 
from many causes, and from some which on 
the surface are apparently even trivial. It 
may be a book, a speech, a sermon ; a man or 
a woman ; a great misfortune or a burst of 
prosperity. But the result is the same ; a 
sudden revelation to ourselves of our secret 
purpose, and a recognition of our perhaps long 
shadowed, but now masterftil convictions. 

A crisis of this kind occurred to Endymion 
the day when he returned to his chambers, 
after having taken the oaths and his seat in 
thp House of Commons. He felt the necessity 
of being alone. For nearly the last three 
months he had been the excited actor in a 
strange and even mysterious drwaa. There 
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had been for him no time to reflect ; all he 
could aim at was to comprehend, and if pos- 
sible control, the present and urgent contin- 
gency ; he had been called upon almost un- 
ceasingly, to do, or to say something sudden 
and unexpected ; and it was only now, when 
the crest of the ascent had been reached, that 
he could look around him and consider the 
new world opening to his gaze. 

The greatest opportunity that can be of- 
fered to an Englishman was now his — a seat 
in the House of Commons. It was his almost 
in the first bloom of youth, and yet after ad- 
vantageous years of labour and poKtical train- 
ing, and it was combined with a material 
independence on which he never could have 
counted. A love of power, a passion for dis- 
tinction, a noble pride, which had been native 
to his early disposition, but which had appa- 
rently been crushed by the enormous sorrows 
aad misfortunes of his childhood, and which 
had vanished, as it were, before the sweetness 
of that domestic love which had been the 
solace of his adversity, now again stirred their 
dim and mighty forms in his renovated^ and, 
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as it were, inspired consciousness. * If this 
has happened at twenty-two/ thought Endy- 
mion, * what may not occur if the average life 
of man be allotted to me? At any rate, I will 
never think of anything else. I have a pur- 
pose in life, and I will fulfil it. 'It is a charm 
that its accomplishment would be the most 
grateful result to the two beings I most love 
in the world.' 

So when Lady Montfort shortly after 
opened her views to Endymion as to his visit- 
ing Paris, and his purpose in so doing, the 
seeds were thrown on a willing soil, and he 
embraced her counsels with the deepest inte- 
rest. His intimacy with the Count of Ferroll 
was the completing event of this epoch of his 
life. 

Their acquaintance had been slight in 
England, for after the Montfort Tournament 
the count had been appointed to Paris, where 
he was required ; but he received Endymion 
with a cordiality which contrasted with his 
usual demeanour, which, though frank, was 
somewhat cynical. 

' This is not a favourable timd to visit 
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Paris/ he said, ^ so far as society is concerned. 
There is some business stirring in the diplo. 
matic world, which has re-assembled the fra- 
ternity for the moment, and the King is at St. 
Cloud, but you may make some acquaintances 
whic^L, may be desirable, and at any rate look 
about you and clear the ground for the coming 
season. I .do not despair of our dear friend 
coming over in the winter. It is one of the 
hopes that keep me alive- What a woman. ! 
You may count yourself fortunate in having 
such ti friend. I do. I am not particularly 
fond of female society. Women chatter too 
much. But I prefer the society of a first-rate 
woman to that of any man ; and Lady Mont- 
fort is a first-rate woman— I think the greatest 
since Louise of Savoy ; infinitely beyond the 
Prmcesse d'Ursins.' 

The ' business that was then stirring in 
the diplomatic world,' at a season when the 
pleasures of Parisian society could not distract 
him, gave Endjrmion a rare opportunity of 
studying that singular class of human beings 
which is accustomed to consider ' states and 
ni^na as^ individuals^ and speculate on their 
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quarrels and misunderstandings, and the reme- 
dies which they require, in a tongue peculiar 
to themselves, and in language which often 
conveys a meaning exactly opposite to that 
which it seems to express. Diplomacy is 
hospitable, and a young Englishman of grace- 
ful mien, weU introduced, and a member of 
the House of Commons — that awfiil assembly 
which produces those dreaded blue books 
which strike terror in the boldest of foreign 
statesmen — ^was not only received, but courted, 
in the interesting circle in which Endymion 
found himself. 

There he encountered men grey with the 
fame and wisdom of half a century of deep and 
lofty action, men who had struggled with the 
first Napoleon, and had sat in the Congress 
of Vienna ; others, hardly less celebrated, who 
had been suddenly borne to high places by the 
revolutionary wave of 1830, and who had 
justly retained their exalted posts when so 
many competitors with an equal chance had 
long ago, with equal justice, subsided into 
the obscurity from which they ought never to 
have emerged. Around these chief personages 
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were others not less distinguished by their 
abilities, but a more youthM generation, who 
knew how to wait, and were always prepared 
or preparing for the inevitable occasion when 
it arrived— fine and trained writers, who 
could interpret in sentences of graceful adroit- 
ness the views of their chiefs ; or sages in 
precedents, walking dictionaries of diplomacy, 
and masters of every treaty ; and private 
secretaries reading human nature at a glance, 
und collecting every shade of opinion for the 
use and guidance of their principals. 

Whatever their controversies in the mom- 
mg, their critical mterviews and their secret 
alliances, all were smiles and gracefiil badi- 
nage at the banquet and the reception ; as if 
they had only come to Paris to show their 
brilliant uniforms, their golden fleeces and 
their grand crosses, and their broad ribbons 
with more tints than the iris. 

* I will not give them ten years,' said the 
Count of FerroU, lighting his cigarette, and 
addressing Endymion on their return fi-om 
one of these assemblies ; ^ I sometimes think 
hardly five/ 
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* But where will the blow come from ? * 

' Here ; there is no movement in Europe 
except in France, and here it will always be a 
movement of subversion.' 

' A pretty prospect ! ' 

* The sooner you realise it the better. The 
system here is supported by journalists and 
bankers ; two influential classes, but the mil- 
lions care for neither ; rather, I should say, 
dislike both/ 

' Will the change aficct Europe ? ' 

* Inevitably. You rightly say Europe, for 
that is a geographical expression. There is 
no State in Europe ; I exclude your own 
country, which belongs to every division of 
the globe, and is fast becoming more commer- 
cial than political, and I exclude Russia, for 
she is essentially oriental, and her future will 
be entirely the East.' 

' But there is Grermany ! ' 

^ Where ? I cannot find it on the maps. 
Germany is divided into various districts, and 
when there is a war, they are ranged on dif- 
ferent sides. Notwithstanding our reviewed 
and annual encampments, Germany is- praoti- 
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cally as weak as Italy. We have some .king- 
doms who are allowed to play at being first- 
rate powers ; but it is mere play. They no 
more command events than the King of Naples 
or the Duke of Modena.' 

* Then is France periodically to overrun 
Europe ? ' 

' So long as it continues to be merely 
Europe.' 

A close intimacy occurred between Endy- 
mion and the Count of Ferroll. He not only 
became a pennanent guest at the official resi- 
dence, but when the Conference broke up, the 
count invited Endymion to be his companion 
to some celebrated baths, where they would 
meet not only many of his late distinguished 
colleagues, but their imperial and royal mas- 
ters, seeking alike health and relaxation at 
this famous rendezvous. 

' You will find it of the first importance 
in public life,' said the Count of FerroU, ' to 
know personally those who are carrying on 
the business of the world; so much depends 
on the character of an individual, his habits 
of thotiglit, feis pr^udices, his^ superstitions, 
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his social weaknesses, his health. Conduct- 
ing affairs without this advantage is, in effect, 
an affair of stationery ; it is pens and paper 
who are in communication, not human be- 
ings/ 

The brother-in-law of Lord Eoehampton 
was a sort of personage. It was very true 
that distinguished man was no longer minister, 
but he hJbeen .nimster for . long time, ^i 
had left a great name. Foreigners rarely 
know more than one English mmister at a 
time, but they compensate for their ignorance 
of the aggregate body by even exaggerating 
the qualities of the individual with whom they 
are acquainted. Lord Roehaoipton had con- 
ducted the affairs of his country always in a 
courteous, but still in a somewhat haughty 
sphit. He was easy aud obliging, and concilia- 
tory in little matters, but where the credit, or 
honour, or large interests of England were 
concerned, he acted with conscious authority. 
On the continent of Europe, though he some- 
times incurred the depreciation of the smaller 
minds, whose self-love he may not have suffi- 
ciently spared, by the higher spirits he was 
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feared and admired, and they knew, when he 
gave his whole soul to an affair, that they were 
dealing with a master. 

Endymion was presented to emperors aiid 
kings, and he made his way with these exalted 
personages. He found them different from 
what he had expected. He was struck by 
their intimate acquaintance with affairs, and 
by the serenity of then* judgment. The life 
was a pleasant a. weU as an interesting one. 
Where there are crowned heads, there are 
always some charming women. Endymion 
found himself in a delightful circle. Long 
days and early hours, and a beautiful coun- 
try, renovate the spirit as well as the physical 
frame. Excursions to romantic forests, and 
visits to picturesque ruins, in the noon of 
summer, are enchanting, especially with prin- 
cesses for your companions, bright and accom- 
plished. Yet, notwithstanding some distrac- 
tions, Endymion never omitted writing to 
Lady Montfort every day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The season at Paris whic^ commenced towards 
the end of the year was a lively one, and espe- 
cially interesting to Endymion^ who met there 
a great many of his friends. After his visit 
to the baths he had travelled alone for a few 
weeks, and saw some famous places of which 
he had long heard. A poet was then sitting 
on the throne of Bavaria, and wa^ realising 
his dreams in the creation of an ideal capital. 
The Black Forest is a land of romance. He 
saw Walhalla, too, crowning the Danube with 
the genius of Germany, as mighty as the stream 
itself. Pleasant it is to wander among the 
quaint cities here clustering together : Nurem- 
berg with all its ancient art, imperial Augs- 
burg, and Wiirzburg with its priestly palace, 
beyond the splendour of many kings. A 
summer in Suabia is a great joy. 



But what a contrast to the Rue de la 
Paix, bright and vivacious, in which he now 
finds himself, and the companion of the Neu- 

r 

chatel family ! Endymion had only returned 
to Paris the previous evening, and the Neu- 
chatels had preceded him by a week ; so they 
had seen everybody and could teU him every- 
thing. Lord and Lady Beaumaris were there, 
and Mrs. Rodney their companion, her hus- 
band detained in London by some mysterious 
^ business ; it was thought a seat in parliament, 
which Mr. Tadpole had persuaded him might 
be secured on a vacancy occasioned by a suc- 
cessfiil petition. They had seen the Count of 
Ferroll, who was going to dine with them 
that day, and Endymion was invited to meet 
hinL It was Adriana's first visit to Paris, and 
she seemed delighted with it ; but Mrs. Neu- 
chatel preferred the gay capital when it was 
6ut of season. Mr. Neuchatel himself was 
always in high spirits, — sanguine and self- 
satisfied. He was an Orleanist, had always 
been so, and sympathised with the apparently 
complete triumph of his principles — 'real 
liberal principles, no nonsense ; there was 
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more gold in the Bank of France than in any 
similar establishment in Europe. Aft^ all, 
wealth is the test of the welfare of a people, 
and the test df wealth is the command of the 
precious metals. Eh ! Mr. Member of Parlia- 
ment ? ' And his eye flashed fire, and he 
seemed to smack his lips at the very thought 
and mention of these delicious circumstances. 

They were in a jeweller's shop, and Mrs. 
Neuchatel was choosing a trinket for a wed- 
ding present. She seemed infinitely distressed. 
' What do you think of this, Adriana ? It is 
simple and in good taste. I shoi4d like it for 
myself, and yet I fear it might not be thought 
fine enough.' 

' This is pretty, mamma, and new,* and 
she held before her mother a bracelet of much 
splendour. 

' Oh ! no, that wiU never do, dear 
Adriana ; they wiU say we are purse-proud.' 

^ I am afi'aid they will always say that, 
mamma,' and she sighed. 

' It is a long time since we all separated/ 
said Endymion to Adriana. 

* Months ! Mr. Sidney Wilton said you 
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were the first runaway. I think you were 
quite right. Your new life now will be fresh 
to you. If you had remained, it would only 
have been associated with dei^at and discom- 
fiture.' 

' I am so happy to be in parliament, that 
I do not think I could ever associate such a 
life with discomfiture.' 

' Does it make you very happy ? ' said 
Adriana, looking at him rather earnestly. 

' Very happy.' 

' I am glad of that.' 

The Neuchatels had a house at Paris — 
one of the fine hotels of the First Empire. It 
was inhabited generally by one of the nephews, 
but it was, always ready to receive them with 
every luxury and every comfort. But Mrs. 
Neuchatel herself particularly disliked Paris, 
and she rarely accompanied her husband in 
his frequent but brief visits to the gay city. 
She had yielded on this occasion to the wish 
of Adriana, whom she had endeavoured to 
bring up in a wholesome prejudice against 
French taste. and fashions. 

The dinner to-day was exquisite, in a 
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chamber of many-coloured marbles, and where 
there was no marble there was gold, and 
when the banquet was over, they repaired to 
saloons hung with satin of a delicate tint 
which exhibited to perfection a choice collec- 
tion of Greuse and Vanloo. Mr. Sidney Wil- 
ton dined there as well b& the Count of FerroU, 
some of the French ministers, and two or three 
illustrious Orleanist celebrities of literature, 
who acknowledged and emulated the match- 
less conversational powers of Mrs. NeuchateL 
Lord and Lady Beaumaris and Mrs. Rodney 
completed the party. 

Sylvia was really peerless. She was by 
birth half a Frenchwoman, and she compen- 
sated for her deficiency in the other moiety, 
oy a series of exquisite costumes, in which she 
mingled with the spell-bom fashion of France 
her own singular genius in dress. She spoke 
not much, but looked prettier than ever j a 
little haughty, and now and then faintly 
smiling. What was most remarkable about 
her was her convenient and complete want of 
memory. Sylvia had no past. She could 
not have found her way to Warwick Street to 
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with ease and not without gratificatioi;i, but 
from aU she said, you might have supposed, 
that they had been bom in the same sphere, 
and always lived in the same sphere, that 
sphere being one peopled by duchesses and 
countesses and gentlemen of fashion and 
ministers of state. 

Lady Beaumaris was different from her 
sUto .taost in aU te.p«>t», except m beauty, 
though her beauty even was of a higher style 
than that of Mrs. Rodney, Imogene was 
quite natural, though refined. She had a fine 
disposition. All her impulses were good and 
naturally noble. She had a greater intellec- 
tual range than Sylvi^-, and was much more 
cultivated. This she owed to her friendship 
with Mr* Waldershare, who was entirely de- 
voted to her, and whose main object in life 
was to make eyerything contribute to her 
greo-tness. * I hope he will come here next 
week,' she said to Endymion. ^ I heard from 
bim to-day. He is at Venice. And he gives 
me such lovely descriptions of that city, that 
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I shall never rest till I have seen it and glided 
in a gondola/ 

^ WeU, that you can easily do/ 

* Not so easily. It wiU never do to inter- 
fere with my lord's hunting-and when hunt- 
ing is over there is always something else — 
Newmarket, or the House of Lords, or rook- 
shooting.' 

' I must say there is something delightful 
about Paris, which you meet nowhere else,' 
said Mr. Sidney Wilton to Endymion. ^ For 
my part, it has the same effect on me as a 
bottle of champagne. When I think of what 
we were doing this time last year — ^those 
dreadful November cabinets — ^I shudder ! By 
the bye, the Count of FerroU says there is a 
chance of Lady Montfort coming here ; have 
you heard anything?' 

Endymion knew all about it, but he was 
too discreet even to pretend to exclusive in- 
formation on that head. He thought it might 
be true, but supposed it depended on my 
lord. 

' Oh ! Montfort will never come* He will 
bolt at the last moment when the hall is full 
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of packages. Their very sight will fiighten 
him, and he wiU steal down to Princedown 
and read '^ Don Quixote." ' 

Sidney Wilton was quite right. Lady 
Mohtfort arrived without her lord. *He 
threw me over almost as we were getting into 
the carriage, and I had quite given it up 
when dear Lady Roehampton came to my 
rescue. She wanted to see her brother, and 
— here we are.' 

The arrival of these two great ladies gave 
a stimulant to gaieties which were already 
excessive. The court and the ministers ri- 
valled the balls and the banquets which were 
profusely offered by the ambassadors and 
bankers. Even the great faubourg relaxed, 
and its haUs of high ceremony and mysterious 
splendour were opened to thL who in Lon- 
don had extended to many of their order a 
graceful and abounding hospitality. It waa 
with difficulty, however, that they persuaded 
Lady Montfort to honour with her presence 
the embassy of her own court. 

^ I dined with those people once,' she said 
to Endymion, ' but I confess when I thought 
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of those dear Granvilles, their entrees stuck in 
my throat/ 

There was however no lack of diplomatic 
banquets for the successor of Louise of Savoy. 
The splendid hotel of the Count of Ferroll was 
the scene of festivals not to be exceeded in 
Paris, and all in honour of this wondrous 
dame. Sometimes they were feasts, some- 
times they were balls, sometimes they were 
little dinners, consummate and select, sometimes 
large receptions, multifarious and amusing. 
Her pleasure was asked every mom, and, 
whenever she was disengaged, she issued 
. orders to his devoted household. His boxes 
at opera or play were at her constant disposal : 
^his Liages were at her command, and she 
rode, in his society, the most beautiftd horses 
mParis. 

The Count of FerroU had wished that both 
ladies should have taken up their residence at 
his mansion. 

: ^ But I think we had better not,' said Lady 
Montfort to Myra. ' After all, there is no- 
thing like '* my crust of bread and liberty," 
and sd I think we had better stay at the 
Bristol/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*Go and talk to Adriana/ said Lady Roe- 
hampton to her brotlier. * It seems to me 
you never speak to her/ 

Endymion looked a little confused. 

^Lady Montfort has plenty of friends 
here,' his sister continued. ^ You are not 
wanted, and you should always remember 
those who have been our earliest and kindest 
friends.' 

There was something in Lady Roehamp- 
ton's words and look which rather jarred upon 
him. Anything like reproach or dissatisfaction 
from those lips and from that countenance, 
sometimes a little anxious but always aflPec- 
tionate, not to say adoring, conftised and even 
agitated him He was tempted to reply, but, 
exercising successftdly the self-control which 
was the result rather of his life than of his 
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nature, lie said nothing, and, in obedience to 
the intimation, immediately approached Miss 
Neuchatel. 

About this time Waldershare arrived at 
Paris, full of magnificent dreams which he 
called plans. He was delighted with his 
office ; it was much the most important in 
the government, and more important because 
it was not in the cabinet. Well managed, it 
was power without responsibiUty. He ex- 
plained to Lady Beaumaris that an Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
his chief in the House of Lords, was ^ master 
of the situation.' What the situation was, and 
what the under- secretary was to master, he 
did not yet deign to inform Lnogene ; but 
her trust in Waldershare was impUcit, and she 
repeated to Lord Beaumaris, and to Mrs. 
Rodney, with an air of mysterious • self-com- 
placency, that Mr. Waldershare was ^master 
of the situation.' Mrs. Rodney fancied that 
this was the correct and fashionable title of 
an under- secretary of state. Mr. Walder- 
share was going to make a collection of por- 
traits of Under-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
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whose chiefs had been in the House of Lords. 
It would be a collection of the most eminent 
statesmen that England had ever produced. 
For the rest, during his Italian tour, Welder- 
share seemed to have conducted himself with 
distinguished discretion, and had been careful 
jiot to solicit an audience of the Duke of 
Modena in order to renew his oath of alle- 
giance. 

When Lady Montfort successfully tempted 
Lady Roehampton to be her travelling* com- 
panion to Paris, the contemplated visit was to 
have been a short one — ' a week, perhaps ten 
days at the outside.' The outside had been 
not inconsiderably passed, and yet the beau- 
tiful Berengaria showed no disposition of re- 
turning to England. Myra was uneasy at 
her own protracted absence from her lord, and 
having made a last, but fruitless eflfbrt to 
induce Lady Montfort to accompany her, she 
said one day to Endymion, ^ I think I must 
ask you to take me back. And indeed you 
ought to be with my lord some little time 
before the meeting of Parliament.' 

Endymion was really of the same opinion, 
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though he was con8cious of the social diffi- 
culty which he should have to encounter in 
order to effect his purpose. Occasionally a 
statesman in opposition is assisted by the same 
private secretary who was his confidant when 
in office ; but this is not always the case — 
perhaps not even generally. In the present 
instance, the principal of Lord Roehampton's 
several secretaries had been selected from the 
permanent clerks in the Foreign Office itself, 
and therefore when his chief retired from his 
official duties, the private secretary resumed 
his previous post, an act which necessarily 
terminated all relations between himself and 
the late minister, save those of private, though 
often still intimate, acquaintance. 

Now one of the great objects of Lady Roe- 
hampton for a long time had been, that her 
brother should occupy a confidential position 
near her husband. The desire had originally 
been shared, and even warmly, by Lady 
Montfort ; but the unexpected entrance of 
Endymion into the House of Commons had 
raised a techmcal difficulty in this respect 
wMch seemed to terminate the cherished 
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prbspect. Myra, however, was resolved not 
to regard these technical difficulties, and was 
determined to establish at once the intimate 
relations she desired between her husband and 
her brother. This purpose had been one of 
the principal causes which induced her to 
accompany Lady Montfort to Paris, She 
wanted to see Endymion, to see what he was 
about, and to prepare hiiii for the future which 
she cont^nplated. 

The view which Lady Montfort took of 
these matters was very diflferent from that of 
Lady Roehampton. Lady Montfort was in 
her riding habit, leaning back in an easy 
chair, with her whip in one hand and the 
VCharivari ' in the other, and she said, ' Are 
you not going to ride to-day, Endymion ? ' 

^ I think not. I wanted to talk to you a 
little about fay plans, Lady Montfort.' 

* Your plans I Why should you have any 
plans V 

^ Well, Lady Roehampton is about to 
return to England, and she proposes I should 
go with her.' 

' Why? ' 
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And then Endymion entered into the 
whole case, the desirableness of being with 
Lord Roehampton before the meeting of par- 
liament, of assisting him, working with him, 
acting for him, and all the other expedient 
circumstances of the situation. 

Lady Montfort said nothing. Being of 
an eager nature, it was rather her habit to in- 
terrupt those who addressed her, especially on 
matters she deemed disagreeable. Her hus- 
band used to say, * Berengaria is a charming 
companion, but if she would only listen a 
little more, she would have so much more to 
tell me.' On the present occasion, Endymion 
had no reason to complain that he had not a 
fair opportunity of , stating his views and 
wishes. She was quite silent, changed colour 
occasionally, bit her beautiful lip, and gently 
but constantly lashed her beautiful riding 
habit. When he paused, she inquired if he 
had done, and he assenting, she said, ^ I think 
the whole thing preposterous. What can 
Lord Roehampton have to do before the 
meeting of parliament? He has not got to 
write the Queen's speech. The only use of 
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being in opposition is that we may enjoy our- 
selves. The best thing that Lord Roehampton 
and all his Mends can do is to travel for a 
couple of years. Ask the Count of FerroU 
what he thinks of the situation. He will tell 
you that he ^ever knew one more hopeless. 
Taxes and tariffs — that's the future of England, 
and, so far as I can see, it may go on for 
ever. The government here desires nothing 
better than what they call Peace. What they 
mean by peace is agiotage, shares at a premium, 
and bubble companies. The whole thing is 
corrupt, as it ever must be when government 
is in the hands of a mere middle class, and 
that, too, a limited one ; but it may last hope- 
lessly long, and in the meantime, ^Vive la 
bagateUe ! " ' 

^ These are very different views from those 
which, I had understood, wexe to guide us in 
opposition,' said Endymion, amazed. 

^ There is no opposition,' rejoined Lady 
Montfort, somewhat tartly. ^ For a real op- 
position tiiere must be a great policy. If 
your friend, Lord Eoehampton, when he was 
settling the Levant, had only seized upon 
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Egypt^ we should have been Bomewliere. 
Now, we Bxe the party who wanted to . give, 
not even cheap bread to "the people, but only- 
cheaper bread. Faugh V 

^Well, I do not think the occupation of 
Egypt in the present state of our finances — ?— ' 

^Do not talk to me about "the present 
state of our ' finances." You are worse than 
Mr. Sidney Wilton. The Count of FerroU 
says that a ministry which is upset by its 
finances must be essentially imbecile. And 
that, too, in England — ^the richest country in 
the world ! ' 

* Well, I think the state of the finances 
had something to do with the French Revo- 
lution,' observed Endjrmion quietly. 

^ The French Revolution ! You might as 
well talk of the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The French Revolution was founded on non- 
sense — on the rights of man ; when all sen- 
sible people in eyay country are now agreed, 
that man has no rights whatever.' 

*But, dearest Lady Montfort,' said Endy- 
mion, in a somewhat deprecating tone, ^ about 
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my returning ; for that is the real subject on 
which I wished to trouble you.' 

' You have made up your mind to return,' 
she replied. ' What is the use of consulting 
me with a foregone conclusion? I suppose 
you think it a compliment.' 

^ I should be very sorry to do anything 
without consulting you/ said Endymion. 

^ The worst person in the world to consult,' 
said Lady Montfort impatiently. ^If you 
want advice, you had better go to your sister. 
Men who are guided by their sisters seldom 
make very great mistakes. They are generally 
so prudent ; and, I must say, I think a prudent 
man quite detestable.' 

Endymion turned pale, his lips quivered. 
What might have been the winged words they 
sent forth it is now impossible to record, for 
at that moment the door opened, and the 
servant announced that her ladyship's horse 
was at the door. Lady Montfort jumped up 
quickly, and saying, ^ Well, I suppose I shall 
see you before you go,' disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

In the meantime, Lady Roehampton was pay- 
ing her farewell visit to her former pupil. 
They were alone, and Adriana was hanging 
on her* neck and weeping. 

^ We were so happy/ she murmured. 

^ And are so happy, and will be,' said 
Myra. 

^I fed I shall never be happy again,' 
sighed Adriana. 

' You deserve to be the happiest of human 
beings, and you will be.' 

' Never, never ! ' 

Lady Roehampton could say no more ; 
she pressed her fiiend to her heart, and left 
the room in silence. 

When she arrived at her hotel, her brother 
was leaving the house. His countenance was 
disquieted ; he did not greet her with that 
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mantling sunniness of aspect which was 
natural to him when they met. 

' I have made all my farewells,' she said ; 
' and how have you been getting on ? ' And 
she invited him to re-enter the hotel. 

' I am ready to depart at this moment/ 
he said somewhat fiercely, ' and was only 
thinking how I could extricate myself from 
that horrible dinner to-day at the Count of 
Ferroll's.' 

'Well, that is not difficult,' said Myra; 
'^ you can write a note here if you like, at once. 
I think you must have seen quite enough of 
the Count of FerroU and his friends.' 

Endymion sat down at the table and 
announced his intended non-appearance at the 
count's dinner, for it could not be called an 
excuse. When he had finished, his sister 
said — 

' Do } ou know, we were nearly having a 
travelling companion to-morrow ? ' 

He looked up with a blush, for he fancied 
she was alluding to some previous scheme of 
Lady Montfort. ' Indeed ! ' he said, * and 

17h0 ? ' 
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^ Adriana.' 

* Adriana !/ he repeated, somewhat re- 
lieved ; ' would she leave her family ? ' 

' She had a fancy, and I am sure I do not 
know any companion I could prefer to her. 
She is the only person of whom I could truly 
say, that every time I see her, I love her 
more.' 

' She seemed to like Paris very much/ 
said Endymion a little embarrassed. 

' The first part of her visit,' said Lady 
Roehampton, ' she liked it amazingly. But 
my arrival and Lady Montfort's, I fear, broke 
up their little parties. You were a great deal 
with the Keuchatels- before we came? ' 

' They are such a good family,' said Endy- 
mion, ' so kind, so hospitable, such true 
friends. And Mr. Neuchatel himself is one of 
the shrewdest men that probably ever lived. 
I like talking with him, or rather, I like to 
hear him talk.' 

' 0, Endymion,' said Lady Roehampton, 
• if* you were to marry Adriana, my happiness 
would be complete.' 

' Adriana will never marry,' said Endy- 
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mion ; ^ she is afraid of be'iig married for her 
money. I know twenty men who would 
marry her, if they thought there was a chance 
of being accepted ; and the best man, Eusford, 
did make her an offer — that I know. And 
where could she find a match more suitable ? 
— high rank, and large estate, and a man that 
everybody speaks well of.' 

' Adriana will never marry except for the 
affections ; there you are right, Endymion ; 
she must love and she must be loved ; but 
that is not very unreasonable in a person who 
is young, pretty, accomplished, and intelli- 
gent.' 

' She is all that,' said Endymion, moodily. 

' And she loves you,' said Lady Roehamp- 
ton. 

Endymion rather started, looked up for a 
moment at his sister, and then withdrew as 
hastily an agitated glance, and then with his 
eyes on the ground said, in a voice half mur- 
muring, and yet scoffingly : ' I should like to 
see Mr. Neuchatel's face were I to ask per- 
mission to marry his daughter. I suppose he 
would not kick me downstairs ; that is out 
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of fashion ; but he certamly would never ask 
me to dinner again, and that would be a 
saxjrifice; 

^ You jest, Endymion ; I am not jesting.' 

* There are some matters that can only be 
treated as a jest ; and my marriage with Miss 
Neuchatel is one.' 

'It would make you one of the most 
powerfiil men in England,' said his sister. 

' Other impossible events would do the 
same.' 

' It is not impossible ; it is very possible,' 
said his sister, ' believe me, trust in me. The 
happiness of their daughter is more precious 
to the Neuchatels even than their fortune.' 

' I do not see why, at my age, I should be 
in such a hurry to marry,' said Endymion. 

' You cannot marry too soon, if by so 
doing you obtain the great object of life. 
Early marriages are to be deprecated, espe- 
cially for men, because they are too frequently 
imprudent ; but when a man can marry while 
he is young, and at once realise, by so doing, 
all the results which successful time may bring 
to him, he should not hesitate.' 
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'I hesitate very much/ said Endymion. 
^ I should hesitate very much, even if affairs 
were as promising as I think you may erro- 
neously assume.' 

^But you must not hesitate, Endymion. 
We must never forget the great object for 
which we two live, for which, I believe, we 
were bom twins — ^to rebuild our house ; to 
raise it from poverty, and ignominy, and 
misery and squalid shame, to the rank and 
position which we demand, and which we 
believe we deserve. Did I hesitate when an 
offer of marriage was made to me, and the 
most unexpected that could have occurred ? 
True it is, I married the best and greatest of 
men, but I did not know that when I accepted 
his hand. I married him for your sake, I 
married him for my own sake, for the sake 
of the house of Ferrars, which I wished to 
release and raise from its pit of desolation. I 
married him to secure for us both that oppor- 
tunity for our qualities which they had lost, 
and which I believed, if enjoyed, would render 
us powerful and great.' 

Endymion rose from his seat and kissed 
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his sister. ' So long as you live/ he said, ' we 
shall never be ignominious/ 

' Yes, but I am nothing ; I am not a man, 
I am not a Ferrars. The best of me is that I 
may be a transient help to you. It is you 
who must do the deed. I am wearied of hear- 
ing you described as Lady Roehampton's 
brother, or Lord Roehampton's brother-in^ 
law. I shall never be content till you are 
greater than we are, and there is but one and 
only one immediate way of accomplishing it ; 
it is by this marriage — ^and a marriage with 
whom ? with an angelic being ! ' 

' You take me somewhat by surprise, 
M3rra. My thoughts have not been upon this 
matter. I cannot fairly describe myself at 
this moment as a marrying man.' 

' I know what you mean. You have 
female friendships, and I approve of them. 
They are invaluable to youth, and you have 
been greatly favoured in this respect. They 
have been a great assistance to you ; beware 
lest they become a hindrance. A few years 
of such feelings in a woman's life are a bla- 
zoned page, and when it is turned she has 
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many other chapters, though they may not be 
as brilliant or adorned. But these few years 
in a man's life may be, and in your case 
certainly would be, the very marrow of his 
destiny. Duiing the last five or six years, ever 
since our emancipation, there has been a 
gradual but continuous development in your 
life. All has been preparatory for a position 
which you have acquired. That position may 
lead to anything — in your case, I will still 
believe, to everything — but there must be 
no faltering. Having crossed the Alps, you 
must not find a Capua. I speak to you as 
I have not spoken to you of late, because it 
was not necessary. But here is an opportu- 
nity which must not be lost. I feel half 
inspired, as when we parted in our misery at 
Hurstley, and I bade you, poor and obscure, go 
forth and conquer the world.' 

Late on the night of the day, then* last 
day at Paris, on which this conversation took 
place, Endymion received a note in a well- 
known handwriting, and it ran thus : 

* If it be any satisfaction to you to know 
that you made me very unhappy by not dining 
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here to-day, you may be gratified. I am very 
unhappy. I know that I was unkind this 
morning, and rude, but as my anger was oc- 
casioned by your leaving me, my conduct 
might annoy but surely- could not mortify 
you. I shall see you to-morrow, however 
early you may depart, as I cannot let your 
dear sister leave Paris without my embracing 
her. 

' Your faithful friend, 

' Berexgaria.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In old days, it was the habit to think and say 
that the House of Commons was an essentially 
^ queer place/ which no one could understand 
until he was a member of it. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted whether that somewhat mysterious 
quality still altogether attaches to that assembly. 
' Our own Reporter ' has invaded it in all its 
purlieus. No longer content with giving an ac- 
count of the speeches of its members, he is not 
satisfied unless he describes their persons, their 
dress, and their characteristic mannerisms. He 
tells us how they dine, even the wines and 
dishes which they favour, and follows them 
into the very mysteries of their smoking-room. 
And yet there is perhaps a certain fine sense of 
the feelings, and opinions, and humours of this 
assembly, which cannot be acquired by hasty 
notions and necessarily superficial remarks, 
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but must be the result of long and patient ob- 
servation, and of that quick sympathy with 
human sentiment, in all its classes, which is 
involved in the possession of that inestimable 
quality styled tact. 

When Endymion Ferrars first took his 
seat in the House of Commons, it still fiilly 
possessed its character of enigmatic tradition. 
It had been thought that this, in a great 
degree, would have been dissipated by the 
Reform Act of 1832,. which suddenly intro- 
duced into the hallowed precinct a number of 
individuals whose education, manners, modes 
of thought, were diflferent fi'om those of the 
previous inhabitants, and in some instances, 
and in some respects, quite contrary to them. 
But this was not so. After a short time, it 
was observed that the old material, though at 
first much less in quantity, had leavened the 
new mass ; that the tone of the former house 
was imitated and adopted, and that at the end 
of five years, about the time Endymion was 
returned to Parliament, much of its serene, 
and refined, and even classical character had 
been recovered. 
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For himself, lie entered the chamber with 
a certain degree of awe, which, with use, 
diminished, but never entirely disappeared. 
The scene was one over which his boyhood 
even had long mused, and it was associated 
with all those traditions of genius, eloquence, 
and power that charm and insnire youth. 
His practical acquaintance with the forms and 
habits of the House from his customary attend- 
ance on their debates as private secretary to a 
cabinet minister, was of great advantage to 
him, and restrained that excitement which 
dangerously accompanies us when we enter 
into a new life, and especially a life of such 
deep and thrilling interests and such large 
proportions. This result was also assisted by 
his knowledge, at least by sight, of a large 
proportion of the old members, and by his 
personal and sometimes intimate acquaintance 
with those of his own party. There was much 
in his position, therefore, to soften that awk- 
ward feeling of being a freshman, which is 
always embarrassing. 

He took his place on the second bench of 
the opposition side of the house, and nearly 
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behind Lord Roehampton. Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine, whom Endymion encountered in the 
lobby as he was escapinsf to dinner, highly 
disapproved of this step. He had greeted 
Endymion with affable condescension. ^ You 
made your first mistake to-night, my dear 
Ferrars. You should have taken your seat 
below the gangway and near me, on the 
Mountain. You, like myself, are a man of 
the future.' 

^ I am a member of the opposition. I do 
not suppose it signifies much where I sit.' 

' On the contrary, it signifies everything. 
After this great Tory reaction there is nothing 
to be done now by speeches, and, in all pro- 
bability, very little that can be effectually 
opposed. Much, therefore, depends upon 
where you sit. If you sit on the Mountain, 
the public imagination will be attracted to 
you, and when they are aggrieved, which they 
will be in good time, the public passion, which 
is called opinion, will look to you for repre- 
sentation. My advice to my Mends now is to 
sit together and say nothing, but to profess 
through the press the most advanced opinions. 
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We sit on the back bench of the gangway, and 
we call ourselves the Mountain/ 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bertie Tremaine's 
oracular revelations, Endymion was very glad 
to find his old friend Trenchard generally 
his neighbour. He had a high opmion both 
of Trenchard's judgment and acquirements, 
and he liked the man. In time they always 
managed to sit together. Job Thomberry 
took his seat below the gangway, on the oppo- 
sition side, and on the floor of the House. 
Mr. Bertie Tremaine had sent his brother, 
Mr. Tremaine Bertie, to look after this new 
star, who he was anxious should ascend the 
Mountain ; but Job Thornberry wishing to 
know whether the Mountain were going for 
^ total and immediate,' and not obtaining a 
sufficiently distinct reply, declined the prof- 
fered intimation. Mr. Bertie Tremaine, being 
a landed proprietor as well as leader of the 
Mountain, was too much devoted to the rights 
of labour to sanction such middle-class mad- 
ness. 

' Peel will have to d9 it,' said Job. ' You 
will see.' 
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* Peel now occupies the position of Necker,' 
said Mr. Bertie Tremaine, ' and will make the 
same fiasco. Then you will at last have a 
popular government/ 

'And the rights of labour?' asked Job. 
* All I hope is, I may have got safe to the 
States before that day/ 

* There will be no danger/ said Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine. ' There is this difference between 
the English Mountain and the French. The 
English Mountain has its government pre- 
pared. And my brother spoke to you because, 
when the hour arrives, I wished to see you a 
member of it.' 

' My dear Endymion,' said Waldershare, 
' let us dine together before we meet in mortal 
conflict, which I suppose will be soon. I 
really think your Mr. Bertie Tremaine the 
most absurd being out of Colney Hatch.' 

* Well, he has a purpose,' said Endymion ; 
' and they say that a man with a purpose 
generally sees it realised.' 

' What I do like in him,' said Waldershare, 
4s this revival of the Pythagorean system, 
and leading a party of silence. That is rich.' 
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One of the most interesting members of 
the House of Commons was Sir Framiceys 
Scrope. He was the father of the House, 
though it was difficult to believe that from his 
appearance. He was tall, and had kept his 
distinguished figure ; a handsome man, with 
a musical voice, and a countenance now be- 
nignant, though very bright, and once haughty. 
He still retained the same fashion of costume in 
which he had ridden up to Westminster more 
than half a century ago, from his seat in Der- 
byshire, to support his dear friend Charles 
Fox ; real top-boots, and a blue coat and buff 
waistcoat. He was a great friend of Lord 
Roehampton, had a large estate in the same 
county, and had refused an earldom. Know- 
ing Endymion, he came and sate by him one 
day in the House, and asked him, good- 
naturedly, how he liked his new life. 

' It is very different from what it was when 
I was your age. Up to Easter we rarely had 
a regular debate, never a party division ; very 
few people came up indeed. But there was a 
good deal of speaking on all subjects before 
dinner. We had the privilege then of speak- 
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ing on the presentation of petitions at any 
length, and we seldom spoke on any other 
occasion After Easter there was always at 
least one great party fight. This .was a mighty 
affair, talked of for weeks before it came off, 
and then rarely an adjourned debate. We 
were gentlemen, used to sit up late, and should 
have been sitting up somewhere else had we 
not been in the House of Commons. After 
this party fight, the House for the rest of the 
session was a mere club.' 

' There was not much business doing then,* 
said Endymion. 

* There was not much business in the 
country then. The House of Commons was 
very much like what the House of Lords is 
now. You went liome to dine, and now and 
then came back for an important division.' 

' But you must always have had the esti- 
mates here,' said Endymion. 

' Yes, but they ran through very easily. 
Hume was the first man who attacked the 
estimates. What are you going to do with 
yourself to-day? Will you take your mutton 
with me ? You must come in boots, for it is 
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now dinner-time, and you must return, I fancy. 
Twenty years ago, no man would think of 
coming down to the- House except in evening 
dress. I remember so late as Mr. Canning, 
the minister always came down in silk stock- 
ings and pantaloons, or knee breeches. All 
things change, and quoting* Virgil, as that 
young gentleman has just done, will be the 
next thing to disappear. In the last parlia- 
ment we often had Latin quotations, but 
never from a member with a new constituency. 
I have heard Greek quoted here, but that was 
long ago, and a great mistake. The House 
was quite alarmed. Charles Fox used to say 
as to quotation — " No Greek ; as much Latin 
as you like ; and never French under any cir- 
cumstances. No English poet unless he 
had completed his century." These were like 
some other good rules, the unwritten orders 
of the House of Commons.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

While parliaments were dissolving and minis- 
tries forming, the disappointed seeking con- 
solation and the successfdl enjoying their 
triumph, Simon, Earl of Montfort, who just 
missed being a great philosopher, was reading 
' Topsy Turvy,' which infinitely amused him; 
the style so picturesque and lambent ! the 
tone so divertingly cynical ! And if the 
knowledge of society in its pages was not so 
distinguished as that of human nature gene- 
rally, this was a deficiency obvious only^to a 
comparatively limited circle of its readers. 

Lord Montfort had reminded Endymion 
of his promise to introduce the distinguished 
author to him, and accordingly, after due re- 
searches as to his dwelling-place, Mr. Ferrars 
^ called in Jermyn Street and sent up his card, 
to know whether Mr. St. Barbe would receive 
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him^ This was evidently not a matter-of- 
course affair, and some little time had elapsed 
when the maid-servant reappeared, and 
beckoned to Endymion to follow her upstairs. 

In the front drawing-room of the first 
floor, robed in a flaming dressing-gown, and 
standing with his back to the fire and to the 
looking-glass, the frame of which was en- 
crusted with cards of invitation, the former 
colleague of Endymion received his visitor 
with a somewhat haughty and reserved air. 

' Well, I am delighted to see you again,' 
said Endymion. 

No reply but a ceremonious bow. 

'And to congratulate you,' Endymion 
added after a moment's pause. ' I hear of 
nothing but of your book ; I suppose one of 
the most successful that have appeared for a 
long tune.' 

* Its success is not owing to your friends,' 
said Mr. St. Barbe tartly. 

' My fiiends ! ' said Endymion ; ' what 
could they have done to prevent it ? ' 

' They need not have dissolved parliament,' 
said Mr. St. Barbe with irritation. ' It was 

2 
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nearly fatal to me ; it would have been to 
anybody else. I was selling forty thousand a 
month ; I believe more than Gushy ever 
reached ; and so they dissolved parliament. 
The sale went down half at once — and now 
you expect me to support your party ! ' 

' Well, it was unfortunate, but the disso- 
lution could hardly have done you any per- 
manent injury, and you could scarcely expect 
that such an event could be postponed even 
for the advantage of an individual so distin- 
guished as yourself.' 

' Perhaps not,' said St. Barbe, apparently 
a little mollified, ' but they might have done 
something to show their regret at it.' 

* Something ! ' said Endymion, ' what sort 
of thing ? ' 

^ The prime minister might have called on 
me, or at least have written to me a letter. 
I want none of their honours ; I have scores 
of letters every day, suggesting that some high 
distinction should be conferred on me. I be» 
lieve the nation expects me to be made a 
baronet. By the bye, I heard the other day 
you had got into parliament. I know nothing 
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of these matters; they do not interest me. Is 
it the fact ? ' 

*,Well, I was so fortunate, and there are 
others of your old friends, Trenchard for ex- 
ample.' 

' You do not mean to say that Trenchard 
is in parliament ! ' said St. Barbe, throwing 
off all his affected reserve. ' Well, it is too 
disgusting! Trenchard in parliament, and I 
obliged to think it a great favour if a man 
gives me a fi'ank ! Well, representative insti- 
tutions have seen their day. That is some- 
thing.' 

' I have come here on a social mission,' 
said Endymion in a soothing tone. * There is 
a great admii'er of yours who much wishes to 
make your acquaintance. Trusting to our 
old intimacy, of which of course I am very 
proud, it was even hoped that you might waive 
ceremony, and come and dine.'. 

^ Quite impossible ! ' exclaimed St. Barbe, 
and turning round, he pointed to the legion 
of invitations before him, ' You see, the world 
is at my feet. I remember that fellow Seymour 
Hicks taking me to his rooms to show me a 
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card he had from a countess. What would he 
say to this?' 

* Well, but you cannot be engaged to dinner 
every day/ said Endymion ; ' and you really 
may choose any day you like.' 

^ WeU, there are not many dinners among 
them to be sure/ said St. Barbe. ' Small and 
earlies. How I hate a " small and early " ! 
Shown mto a room where you meet a select 
few who have been asked to dinner, and who 
are chewing the cud like a herd of kine, and 
you are expected to tumble before them. to 
assist then* digestion ! Faugh ! No, sir ; we 
only dine out now, and we think twice, I can 
tell you, before we accept even an invitation 
to dinner. Who's your friend ? ' 

^ Well, my friend is Lord Montfort.' 

^ You do not mean to say that ! And he 
is an admirer of mine ? ' 

^ An enthusiastic admirer.' 

^ I will dine with Lord Montfort. There 
is no one who appreciates so completely and 
so highly the old nobility of England as my- 
self. They are a real aristocracy. None of 
the pinchbeck pedigrees and ormolu titles of 
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the continent. Lord Montfort is, I think, an 
earl. A splendid title, earl ! an English 
earl ; count goes for nothing. The Earl of 
Montfort ! An enthusiastic admirer of mine ! 
The aristocracy of England, especially the old 
aristocracy, are highly cultivated. Sympathy 
from such a class is to be valued. I care for 
no other — I have always despised the million 
of vulgar. They have come to me, not I to 
them, and I have always told them the truth 
about themselves, that they are a race of snobs, 
and they rather like being told so. And now 
for your day ? ' 

^ Why not this day if you be free ? I will 
call for you about eight, and take you in my 
brougham to Montfort House.' 

* You have got a^ brougham ! Well, I sup- 
pose so, being a member of parliament^ though 
I know a good many members of parliament 
who have not got broughams. But your 
family, I remember, married into the swells. 
I do not grudge it you. You were always a 
good comrade to me. I never knew a man 
more free from envy than you, Ferrars, and 
envy is an odious vice. There are people I 
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know, who, when they hear I have dined with 
the Earl of Montfort, will invent all sorts of 
stories against me, and send them to what 
they call the journals of society.' 

' Well then, it shall be to-day,' said Endy- 
mion, rising. 

^ It shall be to-day, and to tell you the 
truth, I was thinking this morning where I 
should dine to-day. What I miss here are 
the cafSs. Now in Paris you can dine every 
day exactly as it suits your means and mood. 
You may dine for a couple of francs in a quiet 
unknown street, and very well, or you may dine 
for a couple of napoleons in a flaming saloon, 
with windows opening on a crowded boulevard. 
London is deficient in dining capability.' 

' You should belong to a club. Do you 
not ? ' 

* So I was told by a friend of mine the 
other day,— one of your great swells. He 
said I ought to belong to the Athenaaum, and 
he would propose me, and the committee would 
elect me as a matter of course. They rejected 
me and elected a bishop. And then people 
are surprised that the Church is in danger ! ' 
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CHAPTER X, 

The condition of England at the meeting of 
Parliament in 1842 was not satisfaxjtory. The 
depression of trade in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts seemed overwhelming, and continued 
increasing during the whole of the year. A 
memorial from Stockport to the Queen in the 
spring represented that more than half the mas- 
ter spinners had failed, and that no less than 
three thousand dwelling-houses were un- 
tenanted. One fifth of the population of Leeds 
were dependent on the poor-rates. The state of 
Sheffield was not less severe — and the blast 
furnaces of Wolverhampton were extinguished. 
There were almost daily meetings, at Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Leeds, to consider the 
great and increasing distress of the country, 
and to induce ministers to bring forward 
remedial measures ; but as these were impos- 
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sible, violence was soon substituted for pas- 
sionate appeals to the fears or the humanity 
of the government. Vast bodies of the popu- 
lation assembled in Staleybridge, and Ashton, 
and Oldham, and marched into Manchester. 

For a week the rioting was unchecked, but 
the government despatched a strong military 
force to that city, and order was restored. 

The state' of affairs in Scotland was not 
more favourable. There were . food riots in 
several of the Scotch towns, and in Glasgow 
the multitude assembled, and then commenced 
what they called a begging tour, but which 
was really a progress of not disguised intimi- 
dation. The economic crisis in Ireland was 
yet to come, but the whole of that country 
was absorbed in a harassing and dangerous 
agitation for the repeal of the union between 
the two countries. 

During all this time, the Anti-Com-Law 
League was holding regular and frequent meet- 
ings at Manchester, at which statements were 
made distinguished by great eloquence and 
little scruple. But the able leaders of this 
confederacy never succeeded in enlisting the 
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Bympathies of the great body of the popula- 
tion. Between the masters and the workmen 
there was an alienation of feeling, which ap- 
parently never could be removed. This reserve, 
however, did not enlist the working classes on 
the side of the government ; they had their 
own object, and one which they themselves 
enthusiastically cherished. And this was the 
Charter, a political settlement which was to 
restore the golden age, and which the master 
manufacturers and the middle classes gene- 
rally looked upon with even more apprehen- 
sion than Her Majesty's advisers. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that in a state of affairs like 
that which is here faintly but still faithfully 
sketched, the rapid diminution of the revenue 
was inevitable, and of course that decline 
mainly occurred in the two all-important 
branches of the customs aud excise. 

There was another great misfortune also 
which at this trying time hung over England. 
The country was dejected. The humiliating 
disasters of Afghanistan, dark narratives of 
which were periodically arriving, had produced 
a more depressing effect on the spirit of the 
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country than all the victories and menaces of 
Napoleon in the heyday of his wild career. 
At home and abroad, there seemed nothing to 
sustam the national spirit ; financial embarrass- 
ment, commercial and manufacturing distress, 
social and political agitation on the one hand, 
and on the other, the loss of armies, of reputa- 
tion, perhaps of empire. It was true that 
these external misfortunes could hardly be 
.touted to the new „u.i..ry-but .L a 
nation is thoroughly perplexed and dispirited, 
it soon ceases to make distinctions between 
political parties. The country is out of sorts, 
and the ' government ' is held answerable for 
the disorder. 

Thus it will be seen, that, though the 
new ministry were supported by a command- 
ing majority in parliament, and that, too, 
after a recent appeal to the country, they were 
not popular ; it may be truly said they were 
even the reverse. The opposition, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding their discomfiture, 
and, on some subjects, their disgrace, were by 
no means disheartened, and believed that there 
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were economical causes at work, which must 
soon restore them to power. 

The minister brought forward his revi- 
sion of the tariff, which was denounced by the 
League as futile, and in which anathema the 
opposition soon found it convenient to agree. 
Had the minister included in his measure that 
' total and immediate repeal ' of the existing 
com laws which was preached by many as a 
panacea, the effect would have been probably 
much the same. No doubt a tariff may ag- 
gravate, or may mitigate, such a condition 
of commercial depression as periodically visits 
a state of society like that of England, but it 
does not produce it. It was produced in 1842, 
as it has been produced at the present time, 
by an abuse of capital and credit, and by a 
degree of production which the wants of the 
tvorld have not warranted. 

And yet all this time, there were certain 
influences at work in the great body of the 
nation, neither foreseen, nor for some time 
recognised, by statesmen and those great 
capitalists on who^e opinion statesmen much 
depend, which were stirring, as it were, like 
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the unconscious power of the fo^'ces of nature, 
and which were destined to baffle all the cal- 
culations of persons in authority and the lead- 
ing spirits of all parties, strengthen a per- 
plexed administration, confound a sanguine 
opposition, render all the rhetoric, statistics, 
and subscriptions of the Anti-Com-Law 
League fruitless, and absolutely make the 
Chartists forget the Charter. 

^ My friends wiU not assist themselves by 
resisting the government measures,' said Mr. 
Nenchatel, with his usual calm smile, half 
sceptical, half sympathetic. ' The measures 
will do no good, but they wiU do no harm. 
There are no measures that will do any good 
at this moment. We do not want measures ; 
what we want is a new channel.' 

That is exactly what was wanted. There 
was abundant capital in the country and a 
mass of unemployed labour. But the markets 
on which they had of late depended, the 
American especially, were overworked and 
overstocked, and in some instances were not 
only overstocked, but disturbed by war. as 
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the Chinese, for example — and capital and 
labour wanted ' a new channel/ 

The new channel came, and all the persons 
of authority, alike political and commercial, 
seemed quite surprised that it had arrived ; 
but when a thing or a man is wanted, they 
generally appear. One or two lines of rail- 
way, which had been long sleepily in forma- 
tion, about this time were finished, and one or 
two lines of railway, which had been finished 
for some time and were unnoticed, announced 
dividends, and not contemptible ones. Sud- 
denly there was a general feeling in the coun- 
try, that its capital should be invested in rail- 
ways ; that the whole surface of the land 
should be transformed, and covered, as by a 
network, with these mighty means of com- 
munication. When the passions of the Eng- 
lish, naturally an enthusiastic people, are 
excited on a subject of finance, their will, 
their determination, and resource, are irresis- 
tible. This was signally proved in the present 
. instance, for they never ceased subscribing 
their capital until the sum entrusted to this 
new form of investment reached an amount 
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almost equal to the national debt ; and this 
too in a very few years. The immediate 
effect on the condition of the country was 
absolutely prodigious. The value of land 
rose, all the blast fiimaces were relit, a stimu- 
lant was given to every branch of the home 
trade, the amount suddenly paid in wages 
exceeded that ever known in this country, and 
wages too at a high rate. Large portions of the 
labouring classes not only enjoyed comfort, 
but commanded luxury. All this of course 
soon acted on the revenue, and both customs 
and especially excise soon furnished an ample 
surplus. 

It cannot be pretended that all this energy 
and enterprise were free in their operation 
from those evils which, it seems, must inevi- 
tably attend any extensive public speculation, 
however well-founded. Many of the scenes 
and circumstances recalled the days of the 
South Sea Scheme. The gambling in shares 
of companies which were formed only in name 
was without limit. The principal towns of 
the north established for that purpose stock 
exchanges of their own, and Leeds especially, 
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one-fifth of whose population had been au- 
thoritatively described in the first session of 
the new parhament as dependent on the poor- 
rates, now boasted of a stock exchange which 
in the extent of its transactions rivalled that 
of the metropolis. And the gambling was 
universal, fi'om the noble to the mechanic. It 
was confined to no class and to no sex. The 
scene which took place at the Board of Trade 
on the last day on which plans could be 
lodged, and when midnight had arrived while 
crowds fi'om the country were still filling the 
hall, and pressing at the doors, deserved and 
required for its adequate representation the 
genius of a Hogarth. This was the day on 
which it was announced that the total number 
of railway projects, on which deposits had 
been paid, had reached nearly to eight hun- 
dred. 

What is remarkable in this vast move- 
ment in which so many millions were pro- 
duced, and so many more promised, is, that 
the great leaders of the financial world took 
no part in it. The mighty loan-mongers on 
whose fiat the fate of kings and empires 
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sometimes depended, seemed like men who, 
witnessing some eccentricity of nature, watch 
it with mixed feeUngs of curiosity and alarm. 
Even Lombard Street, which never was more 
wanted, was inactive, and it was only by the 
irresistible pressure of circumstances that a 
banking firm which had an extensive country 
connection was ultimately forced to take the 
leading part that was required, and almost 
unconsciously lay the foundation of the vast 
fortunes which it has realised, and organise 
the varied connection which it now commands. 
All seemed to come from the provinces, and 
from unknown people in the provinces. 

But in all affairs there must be a leader, 
and a leader appeared. He was more remark- 
able than the movement itself. He was a 
London tradesman, though, a member of 
parliament returned for the first time to this 
House of Commons. This leader was Mr. 
Vigo. 

Mr. Vigo had foreseen what was coming, 
and had prepared for it. He agreed with Mr. 
Neuchatel, what was wanted was ^ a new chan- 
nel.' That channel he thought he had dis- 
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covered, and he awaited it. He himself could 
command no inconsiderable amount of capital, 
and he had a following of obscure rich friends 
who believed in him, and did what he liked. 
His daily visits to the City, except when he 
was travelling over England, and especially 
the north and midland counties, had their 
purpose and bore fruit. He was a director, 
and soon the chairman and leading spirit, of a 
railway which was destined to be perhaps our 
most important one. He was master of all 
the details of the business ; he had arrived at 
conclusions on the question of the gauges, 
which then was a pons asinorum for the multi- 
tude, and understood all about rolling stock 
and permanent ways, and sleepers and branch 
lines, which were then cabalistic terms to the 
general. In his first session in parliament he 
had passed quietly and almost unnoticed 
several bills on these matters, and began to be 
recognised by the Committee of Selection as a 
member who ought to be ' put on ' for ques- 
tions of this kind. 

The great occasion had arrived, and Mr. 
Vigo was equal to it. He was one of those 
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few men who awake one day and find them- 
selves famous. Suddenly it would seem that 
the name of Mr. Vigo was in everybody's 
mouth. There was only one subject which 
interested the country, and he was recognised 
as the man who best understood it. He was 
an oracle, and, naturally, soon became an idol. 
The tariff of the ministers was forgotten, the 
invectives of the League were disregarded, 
their motions for the repeal of the com laws 
were invariably defeated by large and con- 
temptuous majorities. The House of Com- 
mons did nothing but pass railway bills, 
measures which were welcomed with unani- 
mity by the House of Lords, whose estates 
were in consequence daily increasing in value. 
People went to the gallery to see Mr. Vigo in- 
troduce bills, and could scarcely restrain their 
enthusiasm at the spectacle of so much patrio- 
tic energy, which secured for them premiums 
for shares, which they held in undertakings of 
which the first sod was not yet cut. On one 
morning, the Great Cloudland Company, of 
which he was chairman, gave their approval 
of twenty- six bills, which he immediately in- 
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troduced into parliament. Next day, the 
Ebor and North Cloudland sanctioned six 
bills under his advice, and affirmed deeds and 
agreements whith affected all the principal 
railway projects in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
A quarter of an hour later, just time to hurry 
from one meeting to another, where he was 
always received with rampant enthusiasm, 
Newcastle and the extreme north accepted his 
dictatorship. During a portion of two days, 
he obtained the consent of shareholders to 
forty bills involving an expenditure of ten 
millions ; and the engagements for one session 
alone amounted to one hundred and thirty 
millions sterling. 

Mr. Neuchatel shrugged his shoulders, but 
no one would listen even to Mr. Neuchatel, 
when the prime minister himself, supposed to 
be the most wary of men, and especially on 
financial subjects, in the very white heat of 
all this speculation, himself raised the first sod 
on his own estate in a project of extent and 
importance. 

Throughout these extraordinary scenes, 
Mr. A'igo, though not free from excitement 
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exhibited, on the whole, much self-control. 
He was faithful to his old fiiends, and no one 
profited more in this respect than Mr. Rodney. 
That gentleman became the director of several 
lines, and vice-chairman of one over which 
Mr. Vigo himself presided. No one was sur- 
prised that Mr. Rodney therefore should enter 
parliament. He came in by virtue of one of 
those petitions that Tadpole was always cook- 
ing or baffling. Mr. Rodney was a supporter 
of the ministry, and Mr. Vigo was a Liberal, 
but Mr. Vigo returned Mr. Rodney to parlia- 
ment all the same, and no one seemed as- 
tonished or complained. Political connection, 
political consistency, political principle, all 
vanished before the fascination of premiums. 

As for Endymion, the great man made him 
Mendly and earnest overtures, and offered, if 
he would give his time to business, which, as 
he was in opposition, would be no great sacri- 
fice, to promote and secure his fortune. But 
Endymion, after due reflection, declined, 
though with gratitude, these tempting pro- 
posals. Ferrars was an ambitious man, but 
not too imaginative a one. He had a main 
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object in life, and that was to regain the posi- 
tion which had been forfeited, not by his own 
fault. His grandfather and his father had 
both been privy councillors and ministers of 
state. There had, indeed, been more than 
the prospect of his father filling a very promi- 
nent position. All had been lost, but the 
secret purpose of the life of Endymion was 
that, from being a clerk in a public office, he 
should arrive by his own energies at the sta- 
tion to which he seemed, as it were, bom. 
To accomplish this he felt that the entire devo- 
tion of his labour and thought was requisite. 
His character was essentially tenacious, and 
he haii already realised no inconsiderable 
amount of political knowledge and official 
experience. His object seemed difficult and 
distant, but there was nothing wild or visionary 
in its pursuit. He had achieved some of the 
first steps, and he was yet very young. There 
were friends about him, however, who were 
not content with what they deemed his 
moderate ambition, and thought they dis- 
cerned in him qualities which might enable 
him to mount to a higher stage. However 
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this might be, his judgment was that he must 
resist the offers of Mr. Vigo, though they were 
sincerely kind, and so he felt them. 

In the meantime he frequently met that 
gentleman, and not merely in the House of 
Commons. Mr. St. Barbe would have been 
frantically envious could he have witnessed 
and perused the social invitations that fell 
like a continuous snow-storm on the favoured 
roof of Mr. Vigo. Mr. Vigo was not a party 
question . He dined with high patricians who 
forgot their political differences, while they 
agreed in courting the presence of this great 
benefactor of his country. The fine ladies 
were as eager in their homage to this real 
patriot, and he might be seen between rival 
countesses who emulated each other in their 
appreciation of his public services. These 
were Mr. Vigo's dangerous suitors. He con- 
fessed to Endymion one day that he could 
not manage the great ladies. * Male swells,' 
he would say laughingly, ' I have measured 
physically and intellectually.' The golden 
youth of the country seemed indeed fascinated 
by his society, repeated his sententious bons- 
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mots, and applied for shares in every company 
which he launched into prosperous existence. 

Mr. Vigo purchased a splendid mansion 
in St. James' Square, where invitations to his 
banquets were looked upon almost as com- 
mands. His chief cook was one of the celebri- 
ties of Europe, and though he had served 
emperors, the salary he received from Mr. 
Vigo exceeded any one he had hitherto con- 
descended to pocket. Mr. Vigo bought estates, 
hired moors, lavished his money, not only 
with profusion, but with generosity. Every- 
thing was placed at his command, and it ap- 
peared that there was nothing that he refused. 
' When this excitement is over,' said Mr. 
Bertie Tremaine, ' I hope to induce him to 
take India.' 

In the midst of this commanding efful- 
gence, the calmer beam of Mr. Rodney might 
naturally pass unnoticed, yet its brightness 
was clear and sustained. The Rodneys en- 
gaged a dwelling of no mean proportion in 
that favoured district of South Kensington, 
which was then beginning to assume the high 
character it has since obtained. Their equi- 
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pages were distinguished, and when Mrs. 
Rodney entered the Park, driving her match- 
less ponies, and attended by outriders, and 
herself bright as Diana, the world leaning 
over its palings witnessed her appearance 
with equal delight and admiration. 
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CHAPTER XL 

We have rather anticipated, for the sake of 
the subject, in our last chapter, and we must 
now recur to the time when, after his return 
from Paris, Endymion entered into what was 
virtually his first session in the House of Com- 
mons. Though in opposition, and with all the 
delights of the most charming society at his 
command, he was an habitual and constant 
attendant. One might have been tempted to 
believe that he would turn out to be, though 
a working, only a silent member, but his 
silence was only prudence. He was deeply 
interested and amused in watching the pro- 
ceedings, especially when those took part 
in them with whom he was acquainted. 
Job Thornberry occupied a leading position 
in the debates. He addressed the House 
very shortly after he took his seat, and 
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having a purpose and a most earnest one, and 
being what is styled a representative man of 
his subject, the House listened to him at once, 
and his place in debate was immediately re- 
cognised. The times favoured him, espe- 
cially during the first and second session, 
while the commercial depression lasted ; after- 
wards, he was always listened to, because 
he had great oratorical gifts, a persuasive 
style that was winning, and, though he had 
no inconsiderable powers of sarcasm, his ex- 
treme tact wisely guided him to restrain for 
the present that dangerous, though most 
effective, weapon. 

The Pythagorean school, as Waldershare 
styled Mr. Bertie Tremaine aud his foUowing, 
very much amused Endymion. The heaven- 
bom minister air of the great leader was 
striking. He never smiled, or at any rate con- 
temptuously. Notice of a question was some- 
times publicly given from this bench, but so 
abtruse in its nature and so quaint in its ex- 
pression, that the House never comprehended 
it, and the unfortunate minister who had to 
answer, even with twenty -four hours' study. 
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was obliged to commence his reply by a con- 
jectural interpretation of the query formally 
addressed to him. But though they were 
silent in the House, their views were other- 
wise powerfully represented. The weekly 
journal devoted to their principles was sedu- 
lously circulated among members of the 
House. It was called ' The Precursor/ and 
systematically attacked not only every institu- 
tion, but, it might be said, every law, and all 
the manners and customs, of the country. 
Its style was remarkable ; never excited or im- 
passioned, but frigid, logical, and incisive, and 
suggesting appalling revolutions with the 
calmness with which one would narrate the 
ordinary incidents of life. The editor of the 
' Precursor ' was Mr. Jawett, selected by that 
great master of human nature, Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine. When it got about, that the 
editor of this fearful journal was a clerk in a 
public office, the indignation of the govern- 
ment, or at least of their supporters, was ex- 
treme, and there was no end to the punish- 
ments and disgrace to which he was to be 
subjected ; but Waldershare, who lived a good 
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deal in Bohemia, was essentially cosmopolitan, 
and dabbled in letters, persuaded his colleagues 
not to make the editor of the ' Precursor ' a 
martyr, and undertook with their authority to 
counteract his evil purposes by literary means 
alone. 

Being fiilly empowered to take all neces- 
sary steps for this object, Waldershare thought 
that there was no better mode of arresting 
public attention to his enterprise than by en- 
gaging for its manager the most renowned pen 
of the hour, and he opened himself on the sub- 
ject in the most sacred confidence to Mr. St. 
Barbe. That gentleman, invited to call upon 
a minister, sworn to secrecy, and brimful of 
state secrets, could not long restrain himself, 
and with admirable discretion consulted on his 
views and prospects Mr. Endjrmion Ferrars. 

' But I thought you were one of us,' said 
Endymion ; ' you asked me to put you in the 
way of getting into Brooks' ? ' 

' What of that ? ' said Mr. St. Barbe j ' and 
when you remember what the Whigs owe to 
literary men, they ought to have elected me 
into Brooks' without my asking for it.' 
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* Still, if you be on the other side ? ' 

^ It is nothing to do with sides,' said Mr. 
St. Barbe ; ' this affair goes far beyond sides. 
The "Precursor" wants to put down the 
Crown ; I shall put down the " Precursor.'' It 
is an affair of the closet, not of sides — an affair 
of the royal closet, sir. I am acting for the 
Crown, sir ; the Crown has appealed to me. I 
save the Crown, and there must be personal 
relations with the highest,' and he looked 
quite fierce. 

*WeU, you have not written your first 
article yet,' said Endymion. ^ I shall look 
forward to it with much interest.' 

After Easter, Lord Roehampton said to 
End3nnion that a question ought to be put on 
a subject of foreign policy of importance, and 
on which he thought the ministry were in 
difficulties ; ^ and I think you might as well 
ask it, Endymion. I will draw up the ques- 
tion, and you will give notice of it. It will 
be a reconnaissance.' 

The notice of this question was the first 
time Endymion opened his mouth in the 
House of Commons. It was an humble and 
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not a very hazardous office, but when he got 
on his legs his head swam, his heart beat so 
violently, that it was like a convulsion pre- 
ceding death, and though he was only on his 
legs for a few seconds, all the sorrows of his life 
seemed to pass before him. When he sate 
down, he was quite surprised that the busi- 
ness of the house proceeded as usual, and it 
was only after some time that he became con- 
vinced that no one but himself was conscious 
of his sufferings, or that he had performed a 
routine duty otherwise than in a routine 
manner. 

The crafty question, however, led to some 
important consequences. When asked, to the 
surprise of everyone the minister himself re* 
plied to it. Waldershare, with whom Endy- 
mion dined at Bellamy's that day, was in no 
good humour in consequence. 

When Lord Roehampton had considered 
the ministerial reply, he said to Endymion, 
' This must be followed up. You must move 
for papers. It will be a good opportunity for 
you, for the House is up to something being 
in the wind, and they will listen. It will be 
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curious to see whether the minister follows 
you. If so, he will give me an opening/ 

Endymion felt that this was the crisia of 
his life. He knew the subject well, and he had 
all the tact and experience of Lord Roehamp- 
ton to guide him in his statement and his 
arguments. He had also the great feeling 
that, if necessary, a powerful arm would sup- 
port him. It was about a week before the 
day arrived, and Endymion slept very little 
that week, and the night before his motion 
not a wink. He almost wished he was dead 
as he walked down to the House in the hope 
that the exercise might remedy, or improve, 
his languid circulation ; but in vain, and when 
his name was called and he had to rise, his 
hands and feet were like ice. 

Lady Roehampton and Lady Montfort 
were both in the ventilator, and he knew it. 

It might be said that he was sustained by 
his utter despair. He felt so feeble and 
generally imbecile, that he had not vitality 
enough to be sensible of failure. 

He had a kind audience, and an interested 
one. When he opened his mouth, he forgot 
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his first sentence, which he had long prepared. 
In trying to recaU it and failing, he was for a 
moment confused. But it was only for a 
moment ; the unpremeditated came to his aid, 
and his voice, at first tremulous, was recog- 
nised as distinct and rich. There was a 
murmur of sympathy, and not merely fi*om his 
own side. Suddenly, both physically and in- 
tellectually he was quite himself. His arrested 
circulation flowed, and fed his stagnant braio. 
His statement was lucid, his arguments were 
difficult to encounter, and his manner was 
modest. He sate down amid general applause, 
and though he was then conscious that he had 
omitted more than one point on which he had 
relied, he was on the whole satisfied, and re- 
collected that he might use them in reply, a 
privilege to which he now looked forward 
with feelings of comfort and confidence. 

The minister again followed him, an4 in 
an elaborate speech. The subject evidently, 
in the opinion of the minister, was of too deli- 
cate and difficult a character to trust to a 
subordinate. Overwhelmed as he was with 
the labours of his own department, the general 
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conduct of affairs, and the leadership of the 
House, he still would undertake the repre- 
sentation of an office with whose business 
he was not familiar. Wary and accurate he 
always was, but in discussions on foreign 
affairs, he never exhibited the unrivalled facility 
with which he ever treated a commercial or 
financial question, or that plausible prompt- 
ness with which, at a moment's notice, he 
could encounter any difficulty connected with 
domestic administration. 

All these were qualities which Lord Roe- 
hampton possessed with reference to the affairs 
over which he had long presided, and in 
the present instance, following the minister, 
he was particularly happy. He had a good 
case, and he was gratified by the success of 
Endymion. He complimented him and con- 
futed his opponent, aud, not satisfied with 
demoHshing his arguments. Lord Roehampton 
indulged in a little raillery which the* House 
enjoyed, but which was never pleasing to the 
more solemn organisation of his rival. 

No language can describe the fiiry of 
"Waldershare as to the events of this evening. 

i2 
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He looked upon the conduct of the minister, 
in not permitting him to represent his depart- 
ment, as a decree of the incapacity of his sub- 
ordinate, and of the virtual termination of the 
official career of the Under-Secretary of State. 
He would have resigned the next day had it 
not been for the influence of Lady Beaumaris, 
who soothed him by suggesting, that it would 
be better to take an early opportunity of 
changing his present post for another. 

The minister was wrong. He was not 
fond of trusting youth, but it is a confidence 
which should be exercised, particularly in 
the conduct of a popular assembly. If 
the under-secretary had not satisfactorily 
answered Endymion, which no one had a 
right to assume, for Waldershare was a bril- 
liant man, the minister could have always 
advanced to the rescue at the fitting time. 
As it was, he made a personal enemy of one 
who naturaUy might have ripened into a 
devoted follower, and who from his social 
influence, as well as firom his political talents, 
was no despicable foe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Notwithstanding the great political, and 
consequently social, changes that had taken 
place, no very considerable alteration occurred 
in the general life of those chief personages 
in whose existence we have attempted to 
interest the reader However vast may appear 
to be the world in which we move, we aU of 
us live in a limited circle. It is the result of cir- 
cumstances ; of our convenience and our taste. 
Lady Beaumaris became the acknowledged 
leader of Tory society, and her husband was 
so pleased with her position, and so proud of 
it, that he in a considerable degree sacrificed 
his own pursuits and pleasures for its main- 
tenance. He even refused the mastership of 
a celebrated hunt, which had once been an 
object of his highest ambition, that he might 
be early and always iq London to support his 
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wife in her receptions. Imogene herself was 
universally popular. Her gentle and natural 
manners, blended with a due degree of self- 
respect, her charming appearance, and her 
ready but unaffected sympathy, won every 
heart. Lady Roehampton was her frequent 
guest. Myra continued her duties as a leader 
of society, as her lord was anxious that the 
diplomatic world should not forget him. 
These were the two principal and rival houses. 
The efforts of Lady Montfort were more fitful, 
for they were to a certain degree dependent on 
the moods of her husband. It was observed 
that Lady Beaumaris never omitted attend- 
ing the receptions of Lady Roehampton, and 
the tone of almost reverential affection with 
which she ever approached Myra was touching 
to those who were in the secret, but they were 
few. 

No great change occurred in the position 
of Prince Florestan, except that in addition 
to the sports to which he was apparently de- 
voted, he gradually began to interest himself 
in the turf. He had bred several horses of 
repute, and one, which he had named Lady 
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Roehampton, was the favourite for a celebrated 
race. His highness was anxious that Myra 
should honour him by being his guest. This 
had never occurred before, because Lord Roe- 
hampton felt that so avowed an intimacy with 
a personage in the peculiar position of Prince 
Florestan was hardly becoming a secretary of 
state for foreign affairs ; but that he was no 
longer, and being the most good-natured man 
that ever lived, and easily managed in little 
things, he could not refuse Myra when she 
consulted him, as they call it, on the subject, 
and it was settled that Lord and Lady Roe- 
hampton were to dine with Prince Florestan. 
The prince was most anxious that Mr. Sidney 
Wilton should take this occasion of consenting 
to a reconciliation with him, and Lady Roe- 
hampton exerted herself much for this end. 
Mr. Sidney Wilton was in love with Lady 
Roehampton, and yet on this point he was 
inexorable. Lord and Lady Beaumaris went, 
and Lady Montfort, to whom the prince had 
addressed a private note of his own that quite 
captivated her, and Mr. and Mrs. Neuchatel 
and Adriana. Waldershare, Endymion, and 
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Baron Sergius, completed the guests, who 
were received by the Duke of St. Angdo and 
a couple of aides-de-camp. When the prince 
entered all rose, and the ladies curtseyed very 
low. Lord Roehampton resumed his seat 
immediately, saying to his neighbour, ' I rose 
to show my respect to my host ; I sit down 
to show that I look upon him as a subject 
like myself.' 

' A subject of whom ? ' inquired Lady 
Montfort. 

' There is something in that/ said Lord 
Roehampton, smiling. 

The Duke of St. Angelo was much dis- 
turbed by the conduct of Lord Roehampton, 
which had disappointed his calculations, and he 
went about lamenting that Lord Roehampton 
had a little gout. 

They had assembled in the library and 
dined on the same floor. The prince was 
seated between Lady Montfort, whom he ac- 
companied to diuner, and Lady Roehampton. 
Adriana fell to Endymion's lot. She looked 
very pretty, was beautifully di'essed, and for 
her, was even gay. Her companion was in 
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good spirits, and she seemed interested and 
amused. The prince never spoke much, but 
his remarks always told. He liked murmur- 
ing to women, but when requisite, he could 
throw a fly over the table with adroitness and 
effect. More than once during the dinner he 
whispered to Lady Roehampton : * This is too 
kind — ^your coming here. But you have 
always been my best friend.' The dinner 
would have been lively and successful even if 
Waldershare had not been there, but he to-day 
was exuberant and irresistible. His chief 
topic was abuse of the government of which 
he was a member, and he lavished all his 
powers of invective and ridicule alike on the 
imbecility of their policy and their individual 
absurdities. All this much amused Lady 
Montfort, and gave Lord Roehampton an op- 
portunity to fool the Under-Secretary of State 
to the top of his bent. 

*If you do not take care,' said Mr. Neu- 
chatel, * they will turn you out.' 

*I wish they would,' said Waldershare. 
' That is what I am longing for. I should 
go then all over the country and address 
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public ineetings. It would be the greatest 
thing since Sacheverell.' 

* Our people have not behaved well to 
Mr. Waldershare/ whispered Imogene to Lord 
Roehampton, ^ but I think we shall put it all 
iTght; 

^ Do you believe it ? ' inquired Lady 
Montfort of Lord Roehampton, He had 
been speaking to her for some Httle tune in a 
hushed tone, and rather earnestly. 

' Lideed I do ; I cannot well see what 
there is to doubt about it. We know the 
father very well — ^an excellent man ; he was 
the parish priest of Lady Roehampton before 
her marriage, when she Uved in the country. 
And we know from him that more than a 
year ago something was contemplated. The 
son gave up his living then ; he has remamed 
at Rome ever since. And now I am told he 
returns to us, tlie Pope's legate and an arch- 
bishop in partibus I ' 

* It is most interesting,' said Lady Mont- 
fort. ' I was always his great admirer.' 

* I know that ; you and Lady Roehamp- 
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ton made me go and hear him. The father 
wm be terribly distressed/ 

' I do not care at all about the father/ 
said Lady Montfort ; * but the son had such 
a fine voice and was so very good-looking. I 
hope I shall see him.' 

They were speaking of Nigel Penruddock, 
whose movements had been a matter of much 
mystery during the last two years. Rumours 
of his having been received into the Roman 
Church had been often rife ; sometimes flatly, 
and in time faintly, contradicted. Now the 
facts seemed admitted, and it would appear that 
he was about to return to England not only 
as a Roman Catholic, but as a distinguished 
priest of the Church, and, it was said, even 
the representative of the Papacy. 

All the guests rose at the same time — a 
pleasant habit — and went upstairs to the bril- 
liantly lighted saloons. Lord Roehampton 
seated himself by Baron Sergius, with whom 
he was always glad to converse. * We seem 
here quiet and content ? ' said the ex-minister, 
inquiringly. 
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^ I hope so, and I think so,' said Sergius. 
' He believes in his star, and will leave every- 
thing to its influence. There are to be no 
more adventures.' 

^ It must be a great relief to Lord Roe- 
hampton to have got quit of office,' said Mrs. 
Neuchatel to Lady Roehampton. * I always 
pitied him so much. I never can understand 
why people voluntarily incur such labours 
and anxiety.' 

^ You should join us,' said Mr. Neuchatel 
to Waldershare. ' They would be very glad 
to see you at Brooks'.' 

* Brooks' may join the October Club which 
I am going to revive,' said Waldershare. 

* I never heard of that club,' said Mr. 
Neuchatel. 

^ It was a much more important thing than 
the Bill of Rights or the Act of Settlement,' 
said Waldershare, ^ all the same.' 

' I want to see his mother's portrait in the 
farther saloon,' said Lady Montfort to Myra. 

^ Let us go together.' And Lady Roe- 
hampton rose, and they went. 

It was a portrait of Queen Agrippina by a 
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master hand, and admirably illumined by re- 
flected light, so that it seemed to live. 

' She must have been very beautiful,' said 
Lady Montfort. 

' Mr. Sidney Wilton was devotedly attached 
to her, my lord has told me,' said Lady 
Koehampton. 

* So many were devotedly attached to 
her,' said Lady Montfort. 

^ Yes ; she was like Mary of Scotland, 
whom some men are in love with even to this 
day. Her spell was irresistible. There are 
no such women now.' 

* Yes ; there is one,' said Lady Montfort, 
suddenly turning round and embracing Lady 
Roehampton ; ' and I know she hates me, 
because she thinks I prevent her brother from 
marrying.' 

*Dear Lady Montfort, how can you use 
such strong expressions? I am sure there 
can be only one feeling of Endymion's friends 
to you, and that is gratitude for your kind- 
ness to him.' 

* I have done nothing for him ; I can do 
nothing for him. I felt that when we were 
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trying to get him into parliament. If he could 
marry, and be independent, and powerful, and 
rich, it would be better, perhaps, for all of 
us.' 

^ I wish he were independent, and powerful, 
and rich,' said Myra musingly. ' That would 
be a fairy tale. At present, he must be con- 
tent that he has some of the kindest friends 
in the world.' 

* He interests me very much ; no one so 
much. I am sincerely, even deeply, attached 
to him ; but it is like your love, it is a sister's 
love. There is only one person I really love 
in the world, and alas ! he does not love me ! ' 
And her voice was tremulous. 

'Do not say such things, dear Lady 
Montfort. I never can believe what you 
sometimes intimate on that subject. Do you 
know, I think it a little hallucination.' 

Lady Montfort shook her head with a truly 
mournful expression, and then suddenly, her 
beautiful face wreathed with smiles, she said 
in a gay voice, ' We will not think of such 
sorrows. I wish them to be entombed in my 
heart, but the spectres will rise sometimes. 
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Now about your brother. I do not mean to 
say that it would not be a great loss to me 
if he married, but I wish him to marry if you 
do. For myself, I must have a male friend, 
and he must be very clever, and thoroughly 
understand politics. You know you deprived 
me of Lord Roehampton,' she continued, 
smilingly, * who was everything I could desire ; 
and the Count of Ferroll would have suited 
me excellently, but then he ran away. Now 
Endymion could not easily run away, and he 
is so agreeable and so intelligent, that at last 
I thought I had found a companion worth 
helping—and I meant, and stiU mean, to work 
hard— untU he is prime minister.' 

' I have my dreams too about that,' said 
Lady Roehampton, * but we are all about the 
same age, and can wait a little.' 

'He cannot be minister too soon,' said 
Lady Montfort. ' It was not being minister 
soon that ruined Charles Fox.' 

The party broke up. The prince made a 
sign to Waldershare, which meant a confiden- 
tial cigar, and in a few minutes they were 
alone together. 
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^ What women ! ' exclaimed the prince. 
' Not to be rivalled in this city, and yet quite 
milike each other.' 

'And which do you admire most, sir?' 
said Waldershare. 

The prince trunmed his cigar, and then 
he said, ' I will tell you, this day five years/ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• 

The ecclesiastical incident mentioned at the 
dinner described in our last chapter, produced 
a considerable effect in what is called society. 
Nigel Penruddock had obtained great cele- 
brily as a preacher, while his extreme doc- 
trines and practices had alike amazed, fasci- 
nated, and alarmed a large portion of the 
pubKc, For some time he had withdrawn 
from the popular gaze, but his individuality 
was too strong to be easUy forgotten, even if 
occasional paragraphs as to his views and 
conduct, published, contradicted, and reite- 
rated, were not sufficient to sustain, and even 
stimulate, cmiosity. That he was about to 
return to his native land, as the Legate of His 
Holiness, was an event which made many 
men look grave, and some female hearts 
flutter, 
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The memory of Lady Koehampton could 
not escape from the past, and she could not 
recall it and all the scenes at- Hurstley with- 
out emotion ; and Lady Montfort remembered 
with some pride and excitement, that the 
Legate of the Pope had once been one of her 
heroes. It was evident that he had no wish 
to avoid his old acquaintances, for shortly 
after his arrival, and after he had assembled 
his suffragans, and instructed the clergy of 
his district, for dioceses did not then exist, 
Archbishop Penruddock, for so the Metro- 
politan of Tyre simply styled himself, called 
upon both these ladies. 

His first visit was to Myra, and notwith- 
standing her disciplined self-control, her in- 
tense pride, and the deep and daring spirit 
which always secretly sustained her, she was 
nervous and agitated, but only in her boudoir. 
When she entered the saloon to welcome him, 
she seemed as calm as if she were going to an 
evening assembly. 

Nigel was changed. Instead of that anx- 
ious and moody look which formerly, marred 
the refined beauty of his countenance, his 
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glance was calm and yet radiant. He was 
thinner, it might almost be said emaciated, 
which seemed to add height to his tall figure. 
Lady Roehampton need not have been 
nervous about the interview and the pain of 
its inevitable associations. Except one allu- 
sion at the end of his visit, when his gmce 
mentioned some petty grievance, of which he 
wished to relieve his clergy, and said, ' I think 
I will consult your brother ; being in the 
opposition, he will be less embarrassed than 
some of my friends in the government, or 
their supporters,' he never referred to the 
past. All he spoke of was the magnitude of 
his task, the immense but inspiring labours 
which awaited him, and his deep sense of his 
responsibility. Nothing but the Divine prin- 
ciple of the Church could sustain him. He 
was at one time hopeful that His Holiness 
might have thought the time ripe for the 
restoration of the national hierarchy, but it 
was decreed otherwise. Had it been accorded, 
no doubt it would have assisted him. A 
prelate in partibus is, in a certain sense, a 
stranger, whatever his duties, and the world 
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is more willing when it is appealed to by 
one who has ^ a local habitation and a name ; ' 
he is identified with the people among whom 
he lives. There was much to do. The state 
of the Catholic poor in his own district was 
heart-rending. He never could have con- 
ceived such misery, and that too under the 
shadow of the Abbey. The few schools 
which existed were wretched, and his first 
attention must be given to this capital defi- 
ciency. He trusted much to female aid. He 
meant to invite the great Catholic ladies to 
unite with him in a common labour of love. 
In this great centre of civilisation, and wealth, 
and power, there was need of the spirit of a 
St. Ursula. 

No one seemed more pleased by the return 
of Archbishop Penruddock than Lord Mont- 
fort. He appeared to be so deeply interested 
in his grace's mission, sought his society so 
often, treated himr with such profound respect, 
almost ceremony, asked so many questions 
about what was happening at Rome, and what 
was going to be done here — ^that Nigel might 
have been pardoned if he did not despair of 
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ultimately inducing Lord Montfort to return 
to the faith of his illustrious ancestors. And 
yet, all this time, Lord Montfort was only 
amusing himself; a new character was to 
him a new toy, and when he could not find 
one, he would dip into the ' Memoirs of St. 
Simon.' 

Instead of avoiding society, as was his 
wont in old days, the archbishop sought it. 
And there was nothing exclusive in his social 
habits ; all classes and all creeds, all con- 
ditions and orders of men, were alike inter- 
esting to him ; they were part of the mighty 
community, with all whose pursuits, and 
passions, and interests, and occupations, he 
seemed to sympathise, but respecting which 
he had only one object — to bring them back 
once more to that imperial fold from which 
in an hour of darkness and distraction they 
had miserably wandered. The conversion of 
England was deeply engraven on the heart of 
Penruddock ; it was his constant purpose, and 
his daily and nightly prayer. 

So the archbishop was seen everywhere, 
even at fashionable assemblies. He was a 
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frequent guest at banquets which he never 
tasted, for he was a smiling ascetic, and 
though he seemed to be preaching or cele- 
brating high mass in every part of the metro- 
polis, organising schools, establishing convents, 
and building cathedrals, he could find time 
to move philanthropic resolutions at middle- 
class meetings, attend learned associations, 
and even occasionally send a paper to the 
Royal Society. 

The person who fell most under the in- 
fluence of the archbishop was Waldershare. 
He was fairly- captivated by bim. Nothing 
would satisfy Waldershare till he had brought 
the archbishop and Prince Florestan together, 
^ You are a Roman CathoUc prince, sir,' he 
would say. at is absolute foUy to forego 
such a source of influence and power as the 
Roman Catholic Church. Here is your man ; 
a man made for the occasion, a man who may 
be pope. Come to an understanding with 
him, and I believe you will regain your throne 
in a year.' 

^ But, my dear Waldershare, it is very 
true I am a Roman Catholic, but I am also 
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the head of the Liberal party in my country, 
and perhaps also on the continent of Europe, 
and they are not particularly affected to arch- 
bishops and popes.' 

^ Old-fashioned twaddle of the Liberal 
party,' exclaimed Waldershare. ^ There is 
more true democracy in the Roman Catholic 
Church than in all the secret societies of 
Europe.' 

' There is something in that,' said the 
prince, musingly,/ and my friends are Roman 
Catholics, nominally Roman Catholics. If I 
Were quite sure your man and the priests 
generally were nominally Roman Catholics, 
something might be done.' 

' As for that,' said Waldershare, ' sensible 
men are all of the same religion.' 

^ And pray what is that ? ' inquired the 
prince. 

^ Sensible men never tell.' 

Perhaps there was no family which suited 
him more, and where the archbishop became 
more intimate, than the Neuchatels. He very 
much valued a visit to Hainault, and the mis- 
cellaneous and influential circles he met there 
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' — ^merchant princes, and great powers of 
Lombard Street and the Stock Exchange. 
The Governor of the Bank happened to be 
a high churchman, and listened to the arch- 
bishop with evident relish. Mrs. Neuchatel 
also acknowledged the spell of his society, 
and he quite agreed with her that people 
should be neither so poor nor so rich. She 
had long mused over plans of social ame- 
lioration, and her new ally was to teach her 
how to carry them into practice. As for Mr. 
Neuchatel, he was pleased that his wife was 
amused, and liked the archbishop as he liked 
all clever men. ^ You know,' he would say, 
' I am in favour of aU churches, provided, my 
lord archbishop, they do not do anytlung 
very foolish. Eh ? So I shall subscribe to 
your schools with great pleasure. We cannot 
have too many schools, even if they only keep 
young people from doing mischief.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The prosperity of the country was so signal, 
while Mr. Vigo was unceasingly directing 
millions of our accumulated capital, and pro- 
mises of still mM'e, - into the ' new channel,' 
that it seemed beyond belief that any change 
of administration could ever occur, at least in 
the experience of the existing generation. The 
minister to whose happy destiny it had fallen 
to gratify the large appetites and reckless 
consuming powers of a class now first known 
in our social hierarchy as ' Navvies,' was hailed 
as a second Pitt. The countenance of the 
opposition was habitually dejected, with the 
exception of those members of it on whom 
Mr. Vigo graciously conferred shares, and 
Lady Montfort taunted Mr. Sidney Wilton 
with inquiries, why he and his friends had 
not made railroads, instead of iuventing non- 
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sense about cheap bread. Job Thombeny 
made wonderful speeches in favour of total 
and immediate repeal of the com laws, and 
the Liberal party, while they cheered him, 
privately expressed their regret that such a 
capital speaker, who might be anything, was 
not a practical man. Low prices, abundant 
harvests, and a thriving commerce had 
rendered all appeals, varied even by the 
persuasive ingenuity of Thomberry, a weari- 
some iteration ; and, though the League had 
transplanted itself from Manchester to the 
metropoUs,and hired theatres for their rhetoric, 
the close of 1845 found them nearly reduced 
to silence. 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine, who was always 
studying the spirit of the age, announced to 
the initiated that Mr. Vigo had something of 
the character and structure of Napoleon, and 
that he himself began to believe, that an 
insular nation, with such an enormous appetite, 
was not adapted to cosmopolitan principles, 
which were naturally of a character more 
spiritual and abstract. Mr. Bertie Tremaine 
asked Mr. Vigo to dinner, and introduced him 
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to several distinguished youths of extreme 
opinions, who were diuing off gold plate. Mr. 
Vigo was much flattered by his visit ; his host 
made much of him ; and he heard many things 
on the principles of government, and even of 
society, in the largest sense of the expression, 
which astQnished and amused him. In the 
course of the evening he varied the conver- 
sation — one which became the classic library 
and the busts of the surrounding statesmen — 
by promising to most of the guests allotments 
of shares in a new company, not yet launched, 
but whose securities were already at a high 
premium. 

Endymion, in the meantime, pursued the 
even tenor of his way. Guided by. the expe- 
rience, unrivalled knowledge, and consummate 
tact of Lord Roehampton, he habitually made 
inquiries, or brought forward motions, which 
were evidently inconvenient or embarrassing 
to the ministry ; and the very circumstance 
that he was almost always replied to by the 
prime minister elevated him in the estimation 
of the House as much as the pertinence of his 
questions, and the accurate information on 
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which he founded his motions. He had not 
taken the house with a rush like Job Thorn- 
berry, but, at the end of three sessions, he 
was a personage universally looked upon as 
one who was ^ certain to have office.' 

There was another new member who had 
also made way, though slowly, and that was 
Mr. Trenchard ; he had distinguished himself 
on a difficult committee, on which he had 
guided a perplexed minister, who was chair- 
man, through many intricacies. Mr. Trenchard 
watched the operations of Mr. Vigo with a 
calm, cold scrutiny, and ventured one day 
to impart his conviction to Endymion that 
there were breakers ahead. ' Vigo is exhaust- 
ing the floating capital of the country,' he 
said, and he offered to Endymion to give 
him all the necessary details, if he would call 
the attention of the House to the matter. 
Endymion declined to do this, chiefly because 
he wished to devote himself to foreign affairs, 
and thought the House would hardly brook 
his interference also in finance. So he strongly 
advised Trenchard himself to undertake the 
task, Trenchard was modest, and a little 
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timid about speaking ; so it was settled that 
he should consult the leaders on the question, 
and particularly the gentleman who it was 
supposed would be their chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, if ever they were again called upon 
to form a ministry. This right honourable 
individual listened to Trenchard with the im- 
patience which became a man of great expe- 
rience addressed by a novice, and concluded 
the interview by saying that he thought 
* there was nothing in it ; ' at the same time, 
he -would turn it in his mind, and con- 
sult some practical men. Accordingly the 
ex- and future minister consulted Mr. Vigo, 
who assured him that he was quite right ; 
that ' there was nothing in it,' and that the 
floating capital of the country was inexhaust- 
ible. 

In the midst of all this physical prosperity, 
one fine day in August, parliament having 
just been prorogued, an unknown dealer in 
potatoes wrote to the secretary of state, and 
informed him that he had reason to think that 
a murrain had fallen over the whole of the 
potato crops in England, and that, if it 
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extended to Ireland, the most serious conse- 
quences must ensue. 

This mysterious but universal sickness of 
a single root changed the history of the world. 
' There is no gambling like politics/ said 
Lord Roehampton, as he glanced at the 
' Times/ at Princedown ; ^ four cabinets in one 
week ; the government must be more sick 
than the potatoes/ 

' Berengaria always says/ said Lord Mont- 
fort, 'that you should see Princedown in 
summer. I, on the contrary, maintain it is 
essentiaUy a ^ter residence, for, if there ever 
be a sunbeam in England, Princedown always 
catches it. Now to-day, one might fancy 
oneself at Cannes.' 

Lord Montfort was quite right, but even 
the most wilful and selfish of men was gene- 
rally obliged to pass his Christmas at his 
northern castle. Montforts had passed their 
Christmas in that grim and mighty dwelling- 
place for centuries. Even he was not strong 
enough to contend against such tradition. 
Besides, everyone loves power, even if they do 
not know what to do with it. There are such 
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things as meinberships for counties, which, if 
public feeling be not outraged, are hereditary, 
and adjacent boroughs, wHich, with a little 
management and much expense, become 
reasonable and loyal. If the flag were rarely 
to wave on the proud keep of Montfort, all 
these satisfactory circumstances would be 
greatly disturbed and baffled ; and if the 
ancient ensign did not promise welcome and 
hospitality at Christmas, some of the princi- 
pal uses even of Earls of Montfort might be 
questioned. 

There was another reason, besides the 
distance and the clime, why Lord Montfort 
disliked the glorious pile which every English- 
man envied him for possessing. The mighty 
domain of Montfort was an estate in strict 
siettlement. Its lord could do nothing but 
enjoy its convenience and its beauty, and 
expend its revenues. Nothing could be sold 
or bought, not the slightest alteration — accord- 
ing to Lord Montfort — be made, without 
applying to trustees for their sanction. Lord 
Montfort sik)ke of this pitiable state of affairs 
as if he were describing the serfdom of the. 
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middle ages, / If I were to pull this beU-rope, 
and it came down/ he would say, ^I should 
have to apply to the trustees before it could 
be arranged.' 

Such a humiliating state of affairs had in- 
duced his lordship, on the very first occasion, 
to expend half a million of accumulations, 
which were at his own disposal, in the pur- 
chase of Princedown, which certainly was a 
very different residence fi-om Montfort Castle, 
alike in its clime and character. 

Princedown was situate in a southern 
county, hardly on a southern coast, for it was 
ten miles fi'om the sea, though enchanting 
views of the Channel were firequent and 
exquisite. It was a palace built in old days 
upon the downs, but sheltered and screened 
from every hostile wind. The full warmth 
of the south fell upon the vast but fantastic 
pile of the Kenaissance style, said to have 
been bmlt by that gifted but mysterious 
individual, John of Padua. The gardens were 
wonderful, terrace upon terrace, and on each 
terrace a tall fountain. But the most peculiar 
feature was the park, which was undulating 
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and extensive, but its timber entirely ilex : 
single trees of an age and size not common 
in that tree, and groups and clumps of Uex, 
but always ilex. Beyond the park, and ex- 
tending far into the horizon, was Princedown 
forest, the dominion of the red deer. 

The Roehamptons and Endymion were 
the only permanent visitors at Princedown at 
this moment, but every day brought guests 
who stayed eight-and-forty hours, and then 
flitted. Lady Montfort, like the manager of 
a theatre, took care that there should be a 
succession of novelties to please or to surprise 
the wayward audience for whom she had to 
cater. On the whole. Lord Montfort was, for 
him, in an extremely good humour; never very 
ill J Princedown was the only placje where 
he never was very ill ; he was a little excited, 
too, by the state of politics, though he did not 
exactly know why ; ' though, I suppose,' he 
would say to Lord Roehampton, ' if you do 
come in again, there will be no more nonsense 
about O'Connell and all that sort of thing,. 
If you are prudent on that head, and carry a 
moderate fixed duty, not too high, say ten 
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shillings — that would satisfy everybody — I 
do not see why the thing might not go on as 
long as you liked.' 

Mr. Waldershare came down, exuberant 
with endless combinations of persons and 
parties. He foresaw in all these changes 
that most providential consummation, the end 
of llie middle class. 

Mr. Waldershare had become quite a fa- 
vourite with Lord Montfort, who delighted to 
talk with him about the Duke of Modena, and 
imbibe his original views of English history. 
' Only/ Lord Montfort would observe, ' the 
Montforts have so much Church property, and 
I fancy the Duke of Modena would want us 
to disgoi:ge.' 

St. Barbe had been invited, and made his 
appearance. There had been a degree of es- 
trangement between him and his patron. St. 
Barbe was very jealous ; he was indeed jealous 
of everybody and everything, and of late 
there was a certain Doctor Comeley, an Oxford 
don of the new school, who had been intro- 
duced to Lord Montfort, and was initiating 
him in all the mysteries of Neology. This 
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celebrated divine, who, in a sweet sUky voice, 
quoted Socrates instead of St. Paul, and was 
opposed to all symbols and formulas as essen- 
tially unphilosophical, had become the hero of 
* the little dinners ' at Montfort House, where 
St. Barbe had been so long wont to shine, 
and who iu consequence himself had become 
every day more severely orthodox. . 

' Perhaps we may meet to-day,' said Endy- 
mion one morning to St. Barbe in Pall Mall 
as they were separating. ' There is a little 
dinner at Montfort House.' 

' Confound your little dinners ! ' ex- 
claimed the indignant St. Barbe j ' I hope 
never to go to another little dinner, and es- 
pecially at Montfort House. I do not want 
to be asked to dinner to tumble and play 
1;ricks to amuse my host. I want to be 
amused myself. One cannot be sUent at 
these little dinners, and the consequence is, you 
say all the good things which are in your next 
number, and when it comes out, people say 
they Jbave heard them before. No, sir, if 
Lord Montfort, or any other lord, wishes me 
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to dine with him, let him ask me to a banquet 
of his own order, and where I may hold my 
tongue like the rest of his aristocratic guests/ 

Mr. Trenchard had come down and brought 
the news that the ministry had resigned, and 
that the Queen had sent for the leader of the 
opposition, who was in Scotland. 

' I suppose we shall have to go to town,' 
said Lady Roehampton to her brother, in a 
room, busy and full. ' It is so difficult to be 
alone here,' she continued in a whisper ; * let 
us get into the gardens.' And they escaped. 
And then, when they were out of hearing and 
of sight of anyone, she said, * This is a most 
critical time in your life, Endymion ; it makes 
me very anxious. I look- upon it as certain 
that you will be in office, and in all proba- 
bility under my lord. He has said nothing 
to me about it, but I feel quite assured it will 
happen. It will be a great event. Poor 
papa began by being an under-secretary of 
state!' she continued in a moody tone, half 
speaking to herself, ' and all seemed so fair 
then, but he had no root. What I want, 
Endymion, is that you should have a root. 
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There is too much chance and favour in your 
lot. They will fail you some day, some day 
too when I may not be by you. Even this 
great opening, which is at hand, would never 
have been at your command, but for a mys- 
terious gift on which you never could have 
counted.' 

' It is very true, M3rra, but what then ? ' 

'Why then, I think we should guard 
against such contingencies. You know what 
is in my mind ; we havfe spoken of it before, 
and not once only. I want you to marry, 
and you know whom.' 

' Marriage is a serious aflfair ! ' said Endy- 
mion with a distressed look. 

' The most serious. It is the principal 
event for good or for evil in all lives. ' Had I 
not married, and married as I did, we should 
not have been here — and where, I dare not 
think.' 

' Yes ; but you made a happy marriage ; 
one of the happiest that was ever known, I 
thmk.' 

' And I wish you, Endymion, to make the 
same. I did not marry for love, though love 
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came, and I brought happiness to one who 
made me happy. But had it been otherwise, 
if there had been no sympathy, or prospect of 
sympathy, I still should have married, for it 
was the only chance of saving you/ 

' Dearest sister ! Everything I have, I owe 
to you/ 

^ It is not much,' said Myra, * but I wish 
to make it much. Power in every form, and 
in excess, is at your disposal if you be wise. 
There is a woman, . I think with every charm, 
who loves you ; her fortune may have no 
limit ; she is a member of one of the most 
powerful famihes in England — a noble family 
I may say, for my lord told me last night 
that Mr. Neuchatel would be instantly raised 
to the peerage, and you hesitate ! By all the 
misery of the past — ^which never can be for- 
gotten — for heaven's sake, be wise ; do not 
palter with such a chance.' 

' If all be as you say, Myra, and I have no 
reason but your Word to believe it is so — if, 
for example, of which I never saw any evi- 
dence, Mr. Neuchatel would approve, or even 
tolerate, this alliance — I have too deep and 
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sincere a regard for his daughter, founded on 
much kindness to both of us, to mock her 
with the offer of a heart which she has not 
gained/ 

' You say you have a deep and sincere 
regard for Adriana,' said his sister. 'Why, 
what better basis for enduring happiness can 
there be ? You are not a man to marry for 
romantic sentiment, and pass your life in 
writing sonnets to your wife till you find her 
charms and your inspiration alike exhausted ; 
you are already wedded to the State, you have 
been nurtured in the thoughts of great affairs 
from your very childhood, and even in the 
darkest hour of our horrible adversity. You 
are a man born for power and high condition, 
whose name in time ought to rank with those 
of the great statesmen of the continent, the 
true lords of Europe. Power, and power 
alone, should be your absorbing object, and 
all the accidents and incidents of life should 
only be considered with reference to that main 
result.' 

^ Well, I am only five-and-twenty after 
all. There is time yet to consider this.' 
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* Great men should think of Opportunity, 
and not of Time. Time is the excuse of feeble 
and puzzled spirits. They make time the 
sleeping partner of their lives to accomplish 
what ought to be achieved by their own will. 
In this case, there certainly is no time like the 
present. The opportunity is unrivalled. All 
your friends would, without an exception, be 
delighted if you now were wise.' ' 

' I hardly think my friends have given it 
a thought,' said Endymion, a little flushed. 

* There is nothing that would please Lady 
Montfort more.' 

He turned pale. * How do you know 
that ? ' he inquired. 

^ She told me so, and offered to help me in 
bringing about the* result.' 

' Very kind of her ! Well, dearest Myra, 
you and Lord Roehampton have much to 
think of at this anxious moment. Let this 
matter drop. We have discussed it before, 
and we have discussed it enough. It is more 
than pain for me to diflFer from you on any 
point, but I cannot offer to Adriana a heart 
which belongs to another.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

All the high expectations of December at 
Piincedown were doomed to disappointment ; 
they were a further ilhistration of Lord Roe- 
hampton's saying, that there was no gambling 
like politics. The leader of the opposition 
came up to town, but he found nothing but 
difficulties, and a few days before Christmas 
he had resigned the proffered trust. The pro- 
tectionist ministry were to remain in office, 
and to repeal the com laws. The individual 
who was most baulked by this unexpected 
result was perhaps Lord Roehampton. He 
was a man who really cared for nothing but 
office and affairs, and being advanced in life, 
he naturally regretted a lost opportunity. 
But he never showed his annoyance. Always 
playful, and even taking refuge in a bantering 
spirit, the world seemed to go light with him 
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when everything was dark and everybody 
despondent. 

The discontent ^or indignation which the 
contemplated revolution in policy was calcu- 
lated to excite in the Conservative party gene- 
rally were to a certain degree neutralised for 
the moment by mysterious and confidential 
communications, circulated by Mr. Tadpole 
and the managers of the party, that the change 
was to be accompanied by * immense compen- 
sations/ As parliament was to meet as soon 
as convenient after Christmas, and the state- 
ment of the regenerated ministry was then to 
be made immediately, everyone held his hand, 
as they all felt the blow must be more efficient 
when the scheme of the government was 
known. 

The Montforts were obliged to go to their 
castle, a visit the sad necessity of which the 
formation of a new government, at one time, 
they had hoped might have prevented. The 
Eoehamptons passed their Christmas witk 
Mr. Sidney Wilton at Graydene, where Endy- 
mion also and many of the opposition were 
guests. Waldershare took refuge with his 
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friends the Beaumaris, full of revenge and 
unceasing combinations. He took down St. 
Barbe with him, whose services in the session 
might be useful. There had been a little mis- 
understanding between these two eminent per- 
sonages during the late season. St. Barbe 
was not satisfied with his position in the new 
journal which Waldershare had established. 
He afifected to have been ill-treated and de- 
ceived, and this with a mysterious shake of 
the head which seemed to intimate state secrets 
that might hereafter be revealed. The fact is, 
St, Barbe's political articles were so absurd 
that it was impossible to print them ; but as 
his name stood high as a clever writer on 
matters with which he was acquainted, they 
permitted him, particularly as they were 
bound to pay him a high salary, to contribute 
essays on the social habits and opinions of the 
day, which he treated in a happy and taking 
manner. St. Barbe himself had such a quick 
perception of peculiarities, so fine a power of 
observation, and so keen a sense of the absurd, 
that when he revealed in confidence the causes 
of his discontent, it was almost impossible to 
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believe that he was entirely serious. It seems 
that he expected this connection with the 
journal in question to have been, to use his 
own phrase, * a closet affair,' and that he was 
habitually to have been introduced by the 
backstairs of the palace to the presence of 
Royalty to receive encouragement and in- 
spiration. ^ I do not complain of the pay,' he 
added, ' though I could get more by writing 
for Shuffle and Screw, but I expected a deco- 
ration. However, I shall probably stand for 
next parliament on the principles of the 
Mountain, so perhaps it is just as well.' 

Parliament soon met, and that session 
began which will long be memorable. The 
' immense compensations ' were nowhere. Wal- 
dershare, who had only waited for this, re- 
signed his office as Under-Secretary of State. 
This was a bad example and a blow, but 
nothing compared to the resignation of his 
great office in the Household by the Earl of 
Beaumaris. This involved unhappily the with- 
drawal of Lady Beaumaris, under whose bright, 
inspiring roof the Tory party had long as- 
sembled, sanguine and bold. Other consider- 
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able peers followed the precedent of Lord 
Beaumaris, and withdrew their support from 
the ministry. Waldershare moved .the amend- 
ment to the first reading of the obnoxious 
bill ; but although defeated by a considerable 
majority, the majority was mainly formed of 
members of the opposition. Among these 
was Mr. Ferrars, who it was observed never 
opened his lips during the whole session. 

This was not the case with Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine and the school of Pythagoras. The 
opportunity long waited for had at length 
arrived. There was a great parliamentary 
connection deserted by their leaders. This 
distinguished rank and file required ofiicers. 
The cabinet of Mr. Bertie Tremaine was 
ready, and at their service. Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine seconded the amendment of Walder- 
share, and took the occasion of expounding 
the new philosophy, which seemed to combine 
the principles of Bentham with the practice 
of Lord Liverpool. ' I offered to you this,' he 
said reproachfully to Endymion ; ' you might 
have been my secretary of state. Mr. Tre- 
maine Bertie will now take it. He would 
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rather have had an embassy, but he must make 
the sacrifice/ 

The debates during the session were much 
carried on by the Pythagoreans, whx) never 
ceased chattering. They had men ready for 
every branch of the subject, and the debate 
was often closed by their chief in mystical 
sentences, which they cheered like awe-struck 
zealots. 

The great bill was carried, but the dark 
hour of retribution at length arrived. The 
ministry, though sanguine to the last of 
success, and not without cause, were com- 
pletely and ignominiously defeated. Jhe 
new government, long prepared, was at once 
formed. Lord Roehampton again became 
secretary of state, and he appointed Endymion 
to the post under him. ^I shall not press 
you unfairly,' said Mr. Bertie Tremaine to 
Endymion, with encouraging condescension. 
' I wish my men for a season to comprehend 
what is a responsible opposition. I am sorry 
Hortensius is your solicitor-general, for I had 
intended him always for my chanceUor.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Very shortly after the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, an incident occurred which materially 
affected the position of Endymion. Lord 
Roehampton had a serious illness. Having a 
fine constitution, he apparently completely 
rallied fi'om the attack, and little was known 
of it by the public. The world also, at that 
moment, was as usual much dispersed and 
distracted ; dispersed in many climes, and 
distracted by the fatigue an,d hardships they 
annually endure, and which they call relaxa- 
tion. Even the colleagues of the great states- 
man were scattered, and before they had 
realised that he had been seriously ill, they 
read of him in the fulfilment of official duties. 
But there was no mistake as to his state imder 
his own roof. Lord Roehampton had, through- 
out the later period of his life, been in the 
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habit of working at night. It was only at 
night that he could conunand that abstraction 
necessary for the consideration of great aflfairs. 
He was also a real worker. He wrote his own 
despatches, whenever they referred to matters 
of moment. He left to the permanent staff of 
his office little but the fulfilment of duties 
which, though heavy and multifarious, were 
duties of routine. The composition of these 
despatches was a source to Lord Roehampton 
of much gratification and excitement. They 
were of European fame, and their terse argu- 
ment, their clear determination, and often their 
happy irony, were acknowledged in all the 
cabinets, and duly apprehended. 

The physicians impressed upon Lady Roe- 
hampton that this night- work must absolutely 
cease. A neglect of their advice must lead to 
serious consequences ; following it, there was 
no reason why her husband should not live 
for years, and continue to serve the State, 
Lord Roehampton must leave the House of 
Commons ; he must altogether change the 
order of his life ; he must seek more amuse- 
ment in society, and yet keep early hours ; 
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and then he would find himself fresh and 
vigorous in the morning, and his work would 
rather benefit than distress him. It was all 
an affair of habit. 

Lady Roehampton threw all her energies 
into this matter. She entertained for her lord 
a reverential affection, and his life to her 
seemed a precious deposit, of which she was 
the trustee. She succeeded where the physi- 
cians would probably have failed. Towards 
the end of the year Lord Roehampton was 
calfed up to the House of Lords for one of his 
baronies, and Endymion was informed that 
when parliament met, he would have to 
represent the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons. 

Waldershare heartily congratulated him. 
^ You have got what I most wished to have in 
the world ; but I will not envy you, for envy 
is a vile passion. You have the good fortune 
to serve a genial chief. I had to deal with a 
Harley,— cold, suspicious, ambiguous, pre- 
tending to be profound, and always in a state 
of perplexity.' 

It was not a very agreeable session. The 
yoL. III. M 
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potato famine did something more than repeal 
the com laws. It proved that there was no 
floating capital left in the country ; and when 
the Barings and Rothschilds combined, almost 
as much from public spirit as from private 
speculation, to raise a loan of a few millions 
for the minister, they absolutely found the 
public purse was exhausted, and had to supply 
the greater portion of the amount from their 
own resources. In one of the many financial 
debates that consequently occurred, Trenchard 
established himself by a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the position of aflFairs, and by 
modestly reminding the house, that a year ago 
he had predicted the present condition of 
things, and indicated its inevitable cause. 

This was the great speech on a great night, 
and Mr. Bertie Tremaine walked home with 
Trenchard. It was observed that Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine always walked home with the mem- 
ber who had made the speech of the evening. 

^ Your friends did not behave well to you,' 
he said in a hollow voice to Trenchard. ' They 
ought to have made you Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Think of fliis. It is an important 
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post, and may lead to anything ; and, so far 
as I am concerned, it would give me real 
pleasure to see it.' 

But besides the disquietude of domestic 
aflfairs, famine and failures competing in hor- 
rible catastrophe and the Bank Act suspended, 
as the year advanced matters on the continent 
became not less dark and troubled. Italy was 
mysteriously agitated ; the pope announced 
himself a reformer ; there were disturbances 
in Milan, Ancona, and Ferrara ; the Austrians 
threatened the occupation of several States, 
and Sardinia oflFered to defend His Holiness 
from the Austrians. In addition to all this, 
there were reform banquets in France, a civil 
war in Switzerland, and the Bjng of Prussia 
thought it prudent to present his subjects with 
a Constitution. 

The Count of FerroU about this time made 
a visit to England. He was always a welcome 
guest there, and had received the greatest dis- 
tinction which England could bestow upon a 
foreigner ; , he had been elected an honorary 
member of White's, f You may have troubles 
here,' he said to Lady Montfort, ^ but they 

k2 « 
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will pass ; you will have mealy potatoes again 
and plenty of bank notes, but we shall not get 
off so cheaply. Everything is quite rotten 
throughout the Continent. This year is tran- 
quillity to what the next will be. There is 
not a throne in Europe worth a year's pur- 
chase. My worthy master wants me to return 
home and be minister : I am to fashion for 
him a new constitution. I will never have 
anything to do with new constitutions ; their 
inventors are always the first victims. Instead 
of making a constitution, he should make a 
country, and convert his heterogeneous do- 
maiQS into a patriotic dominion.' 
' But how is that to be done ? ' 
' There is only one way; by blood and iron.' 
' My dear count, you shock me ! ' 
^ I shall have to shock you a great deal 
more before the inevitable is brought about.' 

' Well, I am glad that there is something,' 
said Lady Montfort, ' which is inevitable. I 
hope it will come soon. I am sure this coun- 
try is ruined. What with cheap bread at 
famine prices and these railroads, we seem 
quite finished. I thought one operation was 
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tocounteract the other ; but they appear both 
to turn out equally fatal/ 

Endymion had now one of those rare op- 
portunities which, if men be equal to them, 
greatly aflfect their future career. As the ses- 
sion advanced, debates on foreign affairs be- 
came frequent and deeply interesting. So far 
as the ministry was concerned, the burthen of 
these fell on the Under- Secretary of State. He 
was never wanting. The House felt that he had 
not only the adequate knowledge, but that it 
was knowledge perfectly digested ; that his 
remarks and conduct were those of a man who 
had given constant thought to his duties, and 
was master of his subject. His oratorical 
gifts also began to be recognised. The power 
and melody of his voice had been before re- 
marked, and that is a gift which much con- 
tributes to success in a popular assembly. He 
was ready without being too fluent. There 
were light and shade in his delivery. He re- 
pressed his power of sarcasm ; but if unjustly 
and inaccurately attacked, he could be keen. 
Over his temper he had a complete control ; 
if, indeed, his entire insensibility to violent 
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language on the part of an opponent was not 
organic. All acknowledged his courtesy, and 
both sides sympathised with ayoungmanwho 
proved himself equal to no ordinary difficulties. 
In a word, Endymion was popular, and that 
popularity was not diminished by ^e fact of his 
being the brother of Lady Roehampton, who 
exercised great influence in society, and who 
was much beloved. 

As the year advanced external affairs be- 
came daily more serious, and the country con- 
gratulated itself that its interests were en- 
trusted to a minister of the experience and 
capacity of Lord Roehampton. That states- 
man seemed never better than when the gale 
ran high. Aflfairs in France began to assume 
the complexion that the Count of FerroU had 
prophetically announced. If a crash occurred 
in that quarter. Lord Roehampton felt that all 
Europe might be in a blaze. Affairs were 
never more serious than at the turn of the 
year. Lord Roehampton told his wife that 
their holidays must be spent in St. James' 
Square, for he could not leave London ; but 
he wished her to go to Graydene, where they 
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had been invited by Mr. Sidney Wilton to 
pass their Christmas as usual. Nothing, how- 
ever, would induce her to quit his side. He 
seemed quite weU, but the pressure of affairs 
was extreme ; and sometimes, against aU her 
remonstrances, he was again working at night. 
Such remonstrances on other subjects would 
probably have been successful, for her influ- 
ence over him was extreme. But to a minister 
re^onribU for th. inU^ts of a great eountey 
they are vain, futile, impossible. One inight 
as well remonstrate with an officer on the field 
of battle on the danger he was incurring. 
She said to him one night in his library, where 
she paid him a little visit before she retired, 
^My heart, I know it is no use my saying 
anything, and yet — remember your promise. 
This night-work makes me very unhappy.' 

' I remember my promise, and I wiU try 
not to work at night again in a hmry, but I 
must finish this despatch. K I did not, I 
could not sleep, and you know sleep is what 
I require.' 

' Good night, then.' 

He looked up with his winning smile, and 
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held out his lips. ' Kiss me,' he said ; ^ I never 
felt better.' 

Lady Roehampton after a time slumbered ; 
how long she knew not, but when she woke 
her lord was not at her side. She struck a 
light and looked at her watch. It was past 
three o'clock ; she jumped out of bed, and, 
merely in her slippers and her robe de chambre, 
descended to the library. It was a large, long 
room, and Lord Roehampton worked at the 
extreme end of it. The candles were nearly 
burnt out. As she approached him, she per- 
ceived that he was leaning back in his chair. 
When she reached him, she observed he was 
awake, but he did not seem to recognise her. 
A dreadful feeling came over her. She took 
his hand. It was quite cold. Her intellect 
for an instant seemed to desert her. She 
looked round her with an air void almost of 
intelligence, and then rushing to the bell she 
continued ringing it tiU some of the house- 
hold appeared. A medical man was near at 
hand, and in a few minutes arrived, but it 
was a bootless visit. All was over, and all 
had been over, he said, ' for some time.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

'Well, have you made up your govern- 
ment? ' asked Lady Montfort of the prime 
minister as he entered her boudoir. He shook 
his head. 

' Have you seen her? ' he inquired. 

' No, not yet ; I suppose she will see me 
as soon as anyone.' 

' I am told she is utterly overwhelmed.' 

* She was devoted to him ; it was the 
happiest union I ever knew ; but Lady 
Roehampton is not the woman to be utterly 
overwhelmed. She has too imperial a spirit 
for that.' 

at is a great misfortune,' said the prime 
minister. ' We have not been lucky since we 
took the reins.' 

' Well, there is no use in deploring. There 
is nobody else to take the reins, so you may 
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defy misfortimes^ The question now is, what 
are you going to do? ' 

' Well, there seems to me only one thing 
to do. We must put Rawchester there/ 

' Rawchester ! ' exclaimed Lady Montfort, 
' what, " Niminy-Piminy '' ? ' 

' Well, he is conciliatory,' said the premier, 
' and if you are not very clever, you should be 
conciliatory/ 

^ He never knows his own mind for a 
week together/ 

' We wiU take care of his mind,' said the 
prime minister, ' but he has traveUed a good 
deal, and knows the public men/ 

' Yes/ said Lady Montfort, ' and the pub- 
Uc men, I fear, W him; 

' Then he can make a good House of Lords' 
speech, and we have a first-rate man in the 
Commons ; so it will do/ 

' I do not think your first-rate man in the 
House of Commons wUl remain,' said Lady 
Montfort drily. 

' You do not mean that? ' said the prime 
mmister, evidently alarmed. 

* His health is delicate,' said Lady Mont- 
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fort; 'had it not been for his devotion to 
Lord Roehampton, I know he thought of 
trs^velling for a couple of years/ 

'Ferrars' health delicate? 'said the premier ; 
' I thought he was the picture of health and 
youthful vigour. Health is one of the elements 
to be considered in calculating the career of a 
public man, and I have always predicted an 
eminent career for Ferrars, because, in addition 
to his remarkable talents, he had apparently 
such a fine constitution/ 

'No health could stand working under 
Lord Rawchester.' 

'Well, but what am I to do? I cannot 
make Mr. Ferrars secretary of state.' 

'Why not?' 

The prime minister looked considerably 
perplexed. Such a promotion could not pos- 
sibly have occurred to him. Though a man of 
many gifts, and a statesman, he had been 
educated in high Whig routine, and the pro- 
position of Lady Montfort was like recom- 
mending him to make a curate a bishop. 

' Well,' he said, ' Ferrars is a very clever 
fellow. He is our rising young man, and 
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there is no doubt that, if his health is not so 
delicate as you fear, he will mount high; but 
though our rising young man, he is a young 
man, much too young to be a secretary of state. 
He wants age, larger acquaintance with affairs, 
greater position, and more root in the country/ 

^ What was Mr. Canning's age, who held 
Mr. Ferrars' office, when he was made secre- 
tary of state? and what root in the country 
had he?' 

When the prime minister got back to 
Downing Street, he sent immediately for his 
head whip. 'Look after Ferrars,' he said; 
'they are trying to induce him to resign office. 
If he does, our embarrassments will be extreme. 
Lord Rawchester will be secretary of state ; 
send a paragraph at once to the papers 
announcing it. But look after Ferrars, and 
immediately,, and report to me.' 

Lord Roehampton had a large entailed 
estate, though his affairs were always in a state 
of confusion. That seems almost the inevitable 
result of being absorbed in the great business 
of governing mankind. If there be exceptions 
among statesmen of the highest class, they 
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will generally be found among those who 
have been chiefly in opposition, and so have 
had leisure and freedom of mind sufficient to 
manage their estates. Lord Roehampton had, 
however, extensive powers of charging his 
estate in lieu of dower, and he had employed 
them to their utmost extent ; so his widow was 
well provided for. The executors were Mr. 
Sidney Wilton and Endymion. 

After a short period, Lady Roehampton 
saw Adriana, and not very long after. Lady 
Montfort. They both of them, from that 
time, were her frequent, if not constant, com- 
panions, but she saw no one else. Once only, 
since the terrible event, was she seen by the 
world, and that was when a tall figure, shrouded 
in the darkest attire, attended as chief mourner 
at the burial of her lord in Westminster Abbey. 
She remained permanently in London, not only 
because she had no country house, but because 
she wished to be with her brother: As time 
advanced she frequently saw Mr. Sidney 
Wilton, who, being chief executor of the will, 
and charged with all her affairs, had neces- 
sarily much on which to consult her. One 
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of the greatest difficulties was to provide her 
with a suitable residence, for of course, she 
was not to remain in the family mansion in 
St. James' Square. That difficulty was ulti- 
mately overcome in a manner highly interest- 
ing to her feelings. Her father's mansion in 
Hill Street, where she had passed her prosperous 
and gorgeous childhood, was in the market, 
and ste was most desirous to occupy it ^ It 
will seem like a great step towards the re- 
storation,' she said to Endymion. ' My plans 
are, that you should give up the Albany, and 
that we should live together. I should like to 
live together in Hill Street ; I should like to 
see our nursery once more. The past then 
will be a dreain, or at least all the past that 
is disagreeable. My fortune is yours ; as 
we are twins, it is likely that I may live as 
long as you do. But I wish you to be the 
master of the house, and in time receive .your 
friends in a manner becoming your position. 
I do not think that I shall ever much care to 
go out again, but I may help you at home, and 
then you can invite women ; a mere bachelor's 
house is always dull.' 
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There was one difficulty still in this 
arrangement. The' mansion in Hill Street 
was not to be let, it was for sale, and the 
price naturally for such a mansion in such 
a situation, was considerable ; quite beyond 
the means of Lady Roehampton, who had a 
very ample income, but no capital. This 
difficulty, however, vanished in a moment. 
Mr. Sidney Wilton purchased the house ; he 
wanted an investment, and this was an ex- 
ceUent one ; so Lady 'Roehampton became 
his tenant. 

The change was great in the life of Myra, 
and she felt it. She loved her lord, and had 
cut off her beautiful hair, which reached 
almost to her feet, and had tied it round his 
neck in his coffin. But Myra, notwithstand- 
ing she was a woman, and a woman * of tran- 
scendent beauty, had never had a romance of 
the heart. Until she married, her pride and 
her love for her brother, which was part of 
her pride, had absorbed her being. When 
she married, and particularly as time advanced, 
she felt all the misery of her existence had 
been removed, and nothing could exceed the 
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tenderness and aflfectionate gratitude, and truly 
unceasing devotion, whicli she extended to 
the gifted being to whom she owed this deli- 
verance. But it was not in the nature of 
things that she could experience those feelings 
which still echo in the heights of Meilleraie, 
and compared with which all the glittering 
accidents of fortune sink into insignificance. 

The year roUed on, an agitated year of 
general revolution. Endjnnion himself was 
rarely in society, for all the time which 
the House of Commons spared to him he 
wished chiefly to dedicate to his sister. His 
brougham was always ready to take him up 
to Hill Street for one of those somewhat 
hurried, but amusing little dinners, which 
break the monotony of parliamentary life. 
And sometimes he brought a companion, 
generally Mr. Wilton, and sometimes they 
met Lady Montfort or Adriana, now ennobled 
as the daughter of Lord Hainault. There 
was much to talk about, even if they did not 
talk about themselves and their friends, for 
every day brought great events, fi-esh insur^ 
rections, new constitutions, changes of dy- 
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nasties, assassinations of ministers, states of 
siege, evanescent empires, and premature re- 
pnbKcs. 

On one occasion, having previously pre- 
pared his sister, who seemed not uninterested 
by the suggestion, Endymion brought Thorn- 
berry to dine in HHl Street. There was no 
one else present except Adriana. Job was a 
great admirer of Lady Roehampton, but was 
a little awestruck by her. He remembered 
her in her childhood, a beautiful being who 
never smiled. She received him very gra- 
ciously, and after dinner, inviting him to sit 
by her on the sofa, referred with delicacy to 
old times. 

* Your ladyship,' said Thomberry, * would 
not know that I live myself now at Hurstley.' 

' Indcjed ! ' said M3rra, unaffectedly sur- 
prised. 

* Well, it happened in this way ; my father 
now is in years, and can no longer visit us as 
he occasionally did in Lancashire ; so wishing 
to see us all, at least once more, we agreed to 
pay him a visit. I do not know how it ex- 
actly came about, but my wife took a violent 

VOL. III. N 
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fancy to the place. They all received us very 
kindly. The good rector and his dear kind 
wife made it very pleasant, and the arch- 
bishop was there — whom we used to call Mr. 
Nigel — only think ! That is a wonderful 
affair. He is not at all high and mighty, but 
talked with us, and walked with us, just the 
same as in old days. He took a great fancy 
to my boy, John Hampden, and, after all, 
^y l>oy is to go to Oxford, and not to 
Owens College, as I had first intended.' 

' That is a great change.' 

^ Well, I wanted him to go to Owens Col- 
lege, I confess, but I did not care so much 
about MUl Hill. That was his mother's 
fancy ; she was very strong about that. It 
is a Nonconformist school, but I am-not a Non- 
conformist. I do not much admire dogmas, 
but I am a Churchman as my fathers were. 
However, John Hampden is not to go to 
MiU Hill. He has gone to a sort of college 
near Oxford, which the archbishop recom- 
mended to us ; the principal, and all the 
tutors are clergymen — of course of our Church, 
My wife is quite delighted with it all.' 
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' Well, that is a good thing.' 

' And so,' continued Thomberry, ^ she got 
it into her head she should like to live at 
Hurstley, and I took the place. I am afraid 
I have been foolish enough to lay out a great 
deal of money there — for a place not my own. 
Your ladyship would not know the old hall. 
I have, what they call, restored it, and upon 
my word, except the new hall of the Cloth- 
.workers' Company, where I dined the other 
day, I do not know anything of the kind that 
is prettier.' 

' The dear old hall ! ' murmured Lady 
Roehampton. 

In time, though no one mentioned it, 
everybody thought that if an alliance ulti- 
mately took place between Lady Roehampton 
and Mr. Sidney Wilton, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world, and everybody 
would approve it. True, he was her father's 
friend, and much her senior, but then he was 
still good-looking, very clever, very much 
considered and lord of a large estate, and at 
any rate he was a younger man than her late 
husband. • 

n2 
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When these thoughts became more rife 
in society, and began to take the form of 
speech, the year was getting old, and this 
reminds us of a little incident which took 
place many months previously, at the be- 
gmnmg of the year, and which we ought to 
record. 

Shortly after the death of Lord Eoe- 
hampton, Prince Florestan called one morning 
in St. James' Square. He said he would not 
ask Lady Roehampton to see him, but he was 
obliged suddenly to leave England, and he 
did not like to depart without personally 
inquiring after her. He left a letter, and a 
little packet. And the letter ran thus : — 

' I am obliged, madam, to leave England 
suddenly, and it is probable that we shall 
never meet again. I should be happy if I 
had your prayers ! This little jewel enclosed 
belonged to my mother, the Queen AgrippLna. 
She told me that I was never to part with it, 
except to somebody I loved as much as her- 
self. There is only one person in the world 
to whom I owe affection. It is to her who 
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from the first was always kind to me, and 
who, through dreary years of danger and anx- 
iety, has been the charm and consolation of 
the life of * Florestan/ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

On the evening of the day on which Prince 
Florestan personally left the letter with Lady 
Roehampton, 'he quitted London -with the 
Duke of St. Angelo and his aides-de-camp, 
and, embarking in his steam yacht, which 
was lying at Southampton, quitted England. 
They pursued a prosperous course for about 
a week, when they passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and^ not long afterwards, cast 
anchor in a small and solitary bay. There 
the prince and his companions, aad.half-a- 
dozen servants, well armed and in military 
attire, left the yacht, and proceeded on foot 
mto the country for a short distance, when 
they arrived at a large farm-house. Here, 
it was evident, they were expected. Men 
came forward with many horses, and mounted, 
and accompanied the party which had arrived. 
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They advanced about ten miles, and halted 
as they were approaching a small but fortified 
town. 

The prince sent the Duke of St. Angelo 
forward to announce his arrival to the gover- 
nor, and to require him to surrender. The 
governor, however, refused, and ordered the 
garrison to fire on the invaders. This they 
declined to do ; the governor, with many 
ejaculations, and stamping with rage, broke 
his sword, and the prince entered the town. 
He was warmly ^received, and the troops, 
amounting to about twelve hundred men, 
placed themselves at his disposal. The prince 
remained at this town only a couple of hours, 
and at the head of his forces advanced into 
the coimtry. At a range of hills he halted, 
sent out reconnoitring parties, and pitched 
his camp. In the morning, the Marquis of 
Vallombrosa, with a large party of gentlemen 
well mounted, arrived, and were warmly 
greeted. The prince learnt from them that 
the news of his invasion had reached the 
governor of the province, who was at 
one of the most considerable cities of the 
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kingdom, with a population exceeding two 
hundred thousand, and with a mihtary divi- 
sion for its garrison. ' They will not wait 
for our arrival/ said VaUombrosa, ' but, trust- 
ing to their numbers, will come out and 
attack us/ 

The news of the scouts being that the 
mountain passes were quite unoccupied by the 
enemy, the prince determined instantly to 
continue his advance, and take up a strong 
position on the other side of the range, and 
await his fate. The passage was well eflFected, 
and on the fourth day of the invasion the 
advanced guard of the enemy were in sight. 
The prince commauded that no one should 
attend him, but alone and tying a white hand- 
kerchief round his sword, he galloped up to 
the hostile lines, and said in a clear, loud 
voice, 'My men, this is the sword of my 
father!' 

' Florestan for ever ! ' was the only and 
universal reply. The cheers of the advanced 
guard reached and were re-echoed by the main 
body. The commander-in-chief, bareheaded, 
came up to give in his allegiance and receive 
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his majesty's orders. They were for imme- 
diate progress, and at the head of the army 
which had been sent out to destroy him, Flo- 
restan in due course entered the enthusiastic 
city which recognised him as its sovereign. 
The city was illuminated, and he went to the 
opera in the evening. The singing was not 
confined to the theatre. During the whole 
night the city itself was one song of joy and 
triumph, and that night no one slept. 

After this there was no trouble and no 
delay. It was a triumphal march. Every 
town opened its gates, and devoted munici- 
pahties proffered golden keys. Every village 
sent forth its troop of beautiful maidens, scat- 
tering roses, and singing the national anthem 
which had been composed by Queen Agrip- 
pina. On the tenth day of the invasion King 
Florestan, utterly unopposed, entered the mag- 
nificent capital of his realm, and slept in the 
purple bed which had witnessed his princely 
birth. 

Among all the strange revolutions of this 
year, this adventure of Florestan was not 
the least interesting to the English people. 
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Although society had not smiled on him, he 
had always been rather a favourite with the 
bulk of the population. His fine countenance, 
his capital horsemanship, his graceful bow 
that always won a heart, his youth, and love 
of sport, his English education, and the belief 
that he was sincere in his regard for the 
country where he had been so long a guest, 
were elements of popularity that, particularly 
now he was successfiil, were unmistakable. 
And certainly Lady Roehampton, in her soli- 
tude, did not disregard his career or conduct. 
They were naturally often in her thoughts, 
for there was scarcely a day in which his 
name did not figure in the newspapers, and 
always in connection with matters of general 
interest and concern. The government he 
established was liberal, but it was discreet, 
and, though conciliatory, firm. ' If he declares 
for the English alliance,' said Waldershare, 
' he is safe; ' and he did declare for the English 
alliance, and the English people were very 
pleased by his declaration, which in their ap- 
prehension meant national progress, the ame- 
lioration of society, and increased exports. 
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The main point, however, which interested 
his subjects was his marriage. That was both 
a difficult and a delicate matter to decide. 
The great continental dynasties looked with 
some jealousy and suspicion on him, and the 
small reigning houses, who were all allied 
with the great continental dynasties, thought 
it prudent to copy their example. All these 
reigmng families, whether large or small, were 
themselves in a perplexed and alarmed posi- 
tion at this period, very disturbed about their 
present, and very doubtful about their future. 
At last it was understood that a Princess of 
Saxe-Babel, though allied with royal and im- 
perial houses, might share the diadem of a 
successful adventurer, and then in time, and 
when it had been sufficiently reiterated, para- 
graphs appeared unequivocally contradicting 
the statement, followed with agreeable assu- 
rances that it was unlikely that a Princess of 
Saxe-Babel, allied with royal and imperial 
houses, should unite herself to a parvenu 
monarch, however powerful. Then in turn 
these articles were stigmatised as libels, and 
entirely unauthorised, and no less a personage 
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than a princess of the house of Saxe-Genesis 
was talked of as the future queen; but on 
' referring to the ' Almanach de Gotha/ it was 
discovered, that family had been extinct since 
the first French Revolution. So it seemed at 
last that nothing was certain, except that his 
subjects were very anxious that King Flo- 
restan should present them with a queen. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As time flew on, the friends of Lady Roe- 
hampton thought, and spoke, with anxiety 
about her re-entrance into society. Mr. 
Sidney Wilton had lent Gaydene to her for 
the autumn, when he always visited Scot- 
land, and the winter had passed away uninter- 
ruptedly, at a charming and almost unknown 
watering-place, where she seemed the only 
visitant, and where she wandered about in 
silence on the sands. The time was fast 
approaching when the inevitable year of se- 
clusion would expire, and Lady Roehampfon 
gave no indication of any change in her life 
and habits. At length, after many appeals, and 
expostulations, and entreaties, and little scenes, 
the second year of the widowhood having 
advanced some months, it was decided that 
Lady Roehampton should re-enter society, 
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and the occasion on whicli this was to take 
place was no mean one. 

Lady Montfort was to giv6 a ball early in 
June, and Royalty itself was to be her guests. 
The entertainments at Montfort House were 
always magnificent, but this was to exceed 
accustomed splendour. All the world was to 
be there, and all the world, who were not 
invited, were in as much despair as if they 
had lost their fortune or their character. 

Lady Roehampton had a passion for light, 
provided the light was np^^supplied by gas or 
oil. Her saloons, even when alone, were 
always brilliantly illuminated. She held that 
the moral effect of such a circumstance on 
her temperament was beneficial, and not 
slight. It is a rare, but by no means a sin- 
gular, belief. When she descended into her 
drawing-room on the critical night, its re- 
splendence was some preparation for the scene 
which awaited her. She stood for a moment 
before the tall mirror which reflected her whole 
person. What were her thoughts ? What was 
the impression that the fair vision conveyed ? 

Her countenance was grave, but it was 
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not sad. Myra had now completed, or was 
on the. point of completing, her thirtieth year. 
She was a woman of transcendent beauty ; 
perhaps she might justly be described as the 
most beautiful woman then alive. Time had 
even improved her commanding mien, the 
graceful sweep of her figure vand the voluptu- 
ous undulation of her shoulders ; but time also 
had spared those charms which are more inci- 
dental to early youth, the splendour of her 
complexion, the whiteness of her teeth, and the 
lustre of her violet eyes. She had cut oflF in 
her grief the profusion of her dark chestnut 
locks, that once reached to her feet, and she 
wore her hair as, what was then and perhaps 
is now called, a crop, but it was luxuriant in 
natural quantity and rich in colour, and most 
effectively set off her arched brow, and the 
oval of her fi'esh and beauteous cheek. The 
crop was crowned to-night by a coronet of 
brilliants. 

' Your carriage is ready, my lady,' said a 
servant ; ^ but there is a gentleman below who 
has brought a letter for your ladyship, and 
which, he says, he must personally deliver to 
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you, madam. I told him your ladyship was 
going out and could not see him, but he put 
his card in this envelope, and requested that 
I would hand it to you, madam. He says he 
wiU only deliver the letter to your ladyship, 
and not detain you a moment.' 

Lady Roehampton opened the envelope, 
and read the card, ' The Duke of St. Angelo.' 

' The Duke of St. Angelo ! ' she murmured 
to herself, and looked for a moment abstracted. 
Then turning to the servant, she said, ' He 
must be shown up.' 

' Madam,' said the duke as he entered, and 
bowed with much ceremony, ' I am ashamed 
of appearing to be an intruder, but my com- 
mands were to deliver this letter ^o your lady- 
ship immediately on my arrival, whatever the 
hour. I have only this instant arrived. We 
had a bad passage. I know your ladyship's 
carriage is at the door. I will redeem my 
pledge and not trespass on your time for one 
instant. If your ladyship requires me, I am 
ever at your command.' 

' At Carlton Gardens ? ' 

^ No ; at our embassy.' 
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' His majesty, I hope, is well ? ' 
' In every sense, my lady,' and bowing to 
the ground the duke withdrew. 

She broke the seal of the letter while 
still standing, and held it to a sconce that was 
on the mantel-piece, and then she read : 

' You were the only person I called upon 
when I suddenly left England. I had no 
hope of seeing you, but it was the homage of 
gratitude and adoration. Great events have 
happened since we last met. I have realised 
my dreams, dreams which I sometimes fancied 
you, and you alone, did not depreciate or dis- 
credit, and, in the sweetness of your charity, 
would not have been sorry were they accom- 
plished. 

' I have established what I believe to be a 
strong and jtist government in a great king- 
dom. I have not been uninfluenced by the 
lessons of wisdom I gained in your illustrious 
land. I have done some things which it was 
a solace for me to believe you would not 
altogether disapprove. 

* My subjects are anxious that the dynasty 
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I have re-estabKshed should not be evanes- 
cent. Is it too bold to hope that I may find 
a companion in you to charm and to counsel 
me ? I can offer you nothing equal to your 
transcendent merit, but I can offer you the 
heart and the throne of 

' Florestan/ 

Still holding the letter in one hand, she 
looked around as if some one might be present. 
Her cheek was scarlet, and there was for a 
moment an expression of wildness in her 
glance. Then she paced the saloon with an 
agitated step, and then she read the letter 
again and again, and still she paced the saloon. 
The whole history of her life revolved before 
her ; every scene, every character, every 
thought, and sentiment, and passion. The 
brightness of her nursery days, and Hurstley 
with all its miseries, and Hainault with its 
gardens, and the critical hour, which had 
opened to her a future of such unexpected 
lustre and happmess. 

The clock had struck more than once 
during this long and terrjble soliloquy, where- 
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in she had to search and penetrate her inmost 
heart, and now it struck two. She started, 
and hurriedly rang the bell. 

^ I shall not want the carriage to-night,' she 
said, and when again alone, she sat down and, 
burying her face in her alabaster arms, for a 
long time remained motionless. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Had he been a youtli about to make a debut 
in the great world, Sidney Wilton could not 
have been more agitated than he felt at the 
prospect of the ^te at Montfort House. Lady 
Roehampton, after nearly two years of retire- 
ment, was about to re-enter society. During 
this interval she had not been estranged from 
him. On the contrary, he had been her fre- 
quent and customary companion. Except 
Adriana, and Lady Montfort, and her brother, 
it might almost be said, her only one. Why 
then was he agitated ? He had been living 
in a dream for two years, cherishing wild 
thoughts of exquisite happiness. He would 
have been content, had the dream never been 
disturbed ; but this return to hard and practical 
life of her whose unconscious witchery had 
thrown a spell over his existence, roused him 
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to the reaKty of his position, and it was one of 
terrible emotion. 

During the life of her husband, Sidney 
Wilton had been the silent adorer of Myra. 
With ev^ery accomplishment and every advan- 
tage that are supposed to make life delightful — 
a fine countenance, a noble mien, a manner 
natural and attractive, an ancient lineage, and 
a vast estate — he was the favourite of society, 
who did more than justice to his talents, 
which, though not brilliant, were considerable, 
and who could not too much appreciate the high 
tone of his mind ; his generosity, and courage, 
and true patrician spirit which inspired all his 
conduct, and guided him ever to do that which 
was liberal, and gracious, and just. 

There was only one fault which society 
found in Sidney Wilton ; he would not marry. 
This was provoking, because he was the man 
of all others who ought to marry, and make a 
heroine happy. Society did not give it up till 
he was forty, about the time he became ac- 
quainted with Lady Roehampton ; and that 
incident threw no light on his purposes or 
motives, for he was as discreet as he was de- 
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voted, and Myra herself was unconscious of 
his being anything to her save the dearest 
friend of her father, and the most cherished 
companion of her husband. 

When one feels deeply, one is apt to act 
suddenly, perhaps rashly. There are moments 
in life when suspense can be borne no longer. 
And Sidney Wilton, who had been a silent 
votary for more than ten years, now felt that 
the slightest delay in his fate would be in- 
tolerable. It was the ball at Montfort House 
that should be the scene of this decision of 
destiny. 

She was about to re-enter society, radiant 
as the mom, amid flowers and music, and all 
the accidents of social splendour. His sympa- 
thetic heart had been some solace to her in her 
sorrow and her solitude. Now, in the joyous 
blaze of life, he was resolved to ask her whether 
it were impossible that they should never 
again separate, and in the crowd, as well as 
when alone, feel their mutual devotion. 

Mr. Wilton was among those who went 
early to Montfort House, which was not his 
wont ; but he was restless and disquieted. 
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She could hardly have arrived ; but there 
would be some there who would speak of her. 
That was a great thing, Sidney Wilton had 
arrived at that state when conversation can 
only interest on one subject. When a man is 
really in love, he is disposed to believe that, 
like himself, everybody is thinking of the 
person who engrosses his brain and heart. 

The magnificent saloons, which in half an 
hour would be almost impassable, were only 
sprinkled with guests, who, however, were 
constantly arriving. Mr. Wilton looked about 
him in vain for the person who he was quite 
sure could not then be present. He lingered 
by the side of Lady Montfort, who bowed to 
those who came, but who could spare few con- 
secutive words, even to Mr. Wilton, for her 
watchful eye expected every moment to be 
summoned to descend her marble staircase and 
receive her royal guests. 

The royal guests arrived ; there was a 
grand stu*, and many gracious bows, and some 
cordial, but dignified, shake-hands. The 
rooms were crowded ; yet space in the ball- 
room was well preserved, so that the royal 
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vision might range with facility from its 
golden chairs to the beauteous beings, and 
still more beautiful costumes, displaying with 
fervent loyalty then* fascinating charms. 

There was a new band to-night, that had 
come from some distant but celebrated capital ; 
musicians known by fame to everybody, but 
whom nobody had ever heard. They played 
wonderfully on instrumenls of new invention, 
and divinely upon old ones. It was impos- 
sible that anything could be more gay and in- 
spiriting than their silver bugles, and their 
carillons of tinkling bells. 

They found an echo in the heart of Sidney 
AVilton, who, seated near the entrance of the 
ball-room, watched every arrival with anxious 
expectation. But the anxiety vanished for a 
moment under the influence of the fantastic 
and frolic strain. It seemed a harbinger of 
happiness and joy. He fell into a reverie, and 
wandered with a delightful companion in 
castles of perpetual sunshine, and green re- 
treats, and pleasant terraces. 

But the lady never came. 

Then the strain changed. There happened 
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to be about this time a truly diabolic opera 
much in vogue, with unearthly choruses, and 
dances of fiendish revelry. These had been 
skilfully adapted and introduced by the musi- 
cians, converting a dark and tragic theme into 
wild and grotesque merriment. But they 
could not succeed in diverting the mind of one 
of their audience from the character of the 
original composition. Dark thoughts and 
images fell upon the spirit of Sidney Wilton ; 
his hope and courage left him. He almost 
felt he could not execute to-night the bold 
purpose he had brooded over. He did not feel 
in good fortune. There seemed some demon 
gibbering near him, and he was infinitely re- 
lieved, like a man released from some mesmeric 
trance, when the music ceased, the dance broke 
up, and he found himself surrounded, not by 
demons, but the usual companions of his daily 
life. 

But the lady never came. 

' Where can your sister be? ' said Lady 
Montfort to Endymion. ' She promised me 
to come early ; something must have hap- 
pened. IssheiU?' 
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' Quite well ; I saw her before I left Hill 
Street. She wished me to come alone, as she 
would not be here early.' 

' I hope she wiU be in time for the royal 
supper table ; I quite count on her.' 

* She is sure to be here.' 

Lord Hainault was in earnest conversation 
with Baron Sergius, now the minister of King 
Florestan at the Court of St. James'. It was 
a wise appointment, for Sergius knew inti- 
mately all the English statesmen of eminence, 
and had known them for many years. They 
did not look upon him as the mere representa- 
tive of a revolutionary and parvenu sovereign ; 
he was quite one of themselves, had graduated 
at the Congress of Vienna, and, it was beheved, 
had softened many subsequent difficulties by 
his sagacity. He had always been a cherished 
guest at Apsley House, and it was known the 
great duke often consulted him. ' As long as 
Sergius sways his councils, He will indulge in 
no adventures,' said Europe. *As long as 
Sergius remains here, the English alliance is 
safe,' said England. After Europe and Eng- 
land, the most important confidence to obtain 
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was that of Lord Hamault, and Baron Sergius 
had been not unsuccessful in that respect. 

' Your master has only to be liberal and 
steady,' said Lord Hainault, with his accus- 
tomed genial yet half- sarcastic smile, ' and he 
may have anything he likes. But we do not 
want any wars ; they are not liked in the 
City.' 

' Our policy is peace,' said Sergius. 

'I think we ought to congratulate Sir 
Peter,' said Mr. Waldershare to Adriana, with 
whom he had been dancing, and whom he was 
leading back to Lady Hainault. ' Sir Peter, 
here is a lady who wishes to congratulate you 
on your deserved elevation.' 

' Well, I do not know what to say about 
it,' said the former Mr. Vigo, highly gratified, 
but a little confused ; ' my Mends would have 
it.' 

^Ay, ay,' said Waldershare, '"at the 
request of Mends ;" the excuse I gave for pub- 
lishing my sonnets.' And then, advancing, 
he delivered his charge to her chaperon^ who 
looked dreamy, abstracted, and uninterested. 

' We have just been congratulating the 
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new baronet, Sir Peter Vigo/ .said Walder- 
share. 

' Ah ! ' said Lady Hainault with a con- 
temptuous sigh, ' He is, at any rate, not obliged 
to change his name. The desire to change 
one's name does indeed appear to me to be a 
singular folly. If your name had been dis- 
graced, I could understand it, as I could 
understand a man then going about in a mask. 
But the odd thing is, the persons who always 
want to change their names are those whose 
names are the most honoured.' 

' Oh, you are here ! ' said Mr. St. Barbe 
acidly to Mr. Seymour Hicks. ' I think you 
are everywhere. I suppose they will make 
you a baronet next. Have you seen the 
batch? I could not believe my eyes when I 
read it. I believe the government is demented. 
Not a single literary man among them. Not 
that I wanted their baronetcy. Nothing would 
have tempted me to accept one. But there is 
Gushy ; he, I know, would have liked it. I 
must say I feel for Gushy ; his works only 
selling half what they did, and then thrown 
over in this insolent manner ! ' 
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* Gushy is not in society/ said Mr. Seymour 
Hicks in a solemn tone of contemptuous pity. 

* That is society/ said St. Barbe as he 
received a bow of haughty grace from Mrs. 
Rodney, who, fascinating and fascinated, was 
Ustening to the enamoured murmurs of an 
individual with a very bright star and a very 
red ribbon. 

' I dined with the Rodneys yesterday,' said 
Mr. Seymour Hicks ; ' they do the thing 
weU.' 

' You dined there ! ' exclaimed St. Barbe. 
' It is very odd, they have never asked me. 
Not that I would have accepted their invitation. 
I avoid parvenus. They arc too fidgety for 
my taste. I require repose, and only dine 
with the old nobility.' 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The Right Honourable Job Thombeny and 
Mrs. Thombeny had received an invitation to 
the Montfort ball. Job took up the card, and 
turned it over more than once, and looked at 
it as if it were some strange animal, with an 
air of pleased and yet cynical perplexity ; 
then he shrugged his shoulders and mur- 
mured to himself, ^ No ; I don't think that 
will do. Besides, I must be at Hurstley by 
that time.' 

Going to Hurstley now was not so formid- 
able an affair as it was in Endymion's boy- 
hood. Then the journey occupied a whole 'and 
wearisome day. Little Hurstley had become a 
busy station of the great Slap -Bang railway, 
and a despatch train landed you at the bustling 
and flourishing hostelry, om* old and humble 
fHend, the Horse Shoe, within the two hours. 
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It was a rate that satisfied even Thomberry, 
and almost reconciled him to the too frequent 
presence of his wife and family at Hurstley, a 
place to which Mrs. Thomberry had, it would 
seem, become passionately attached. 

* There is a charm about the place, I must 
say,' said Job to himself, as he reached his 
picturesque home on a rich summer evening ; 
' and yet I hated it as a boy. To be sure, I 
was then discontented and unhappy, and now 
I have every reason to be much the reverse. 
Our feelings affect even scenery. It certainly 
is a pretty place ; I really think one of the 
prettiest places in England.' 

Job was cordially welcomed. His wife 
embraced him, and the younger children 
climg to him with an affection which was 
not diminished by the remembrance, that 
their father never visited them with empty 
hands. His eldest son, a good-looking and 
well-grown stripling, just home for the holi- 
days, stood apart, determined to show he 
was a man of the world, and superior to the 
weakness of domestic sensibility. When the 
hubbub was a little over, be advanced and 
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shook hands with his father with a certain 
dignity. 

' And when did you arrive, my boy? I was 
looking up your train in Bradshaw as I came 
along. I made out you should get the branch 
at Culvers Gate.' 

^ I drove over/ replied the son ; * I and a 
friend of mine drove tandem, and I'll bet we 
ffot here sooner than we should have done bv 
the branch.' 

' Hem ! ' said Job Thomberry. 

^ Job,' said Mrs. Thomberry, ^ I have made 
two engorgements for you this evening. First, 
we will go and see your father, and then we 
are to drink tea at the rectory.' 

' Hem ! ' said Job Thomberry ; ^ well, I 
Avould rather the first evening should have 
been a quiet one ; but let it be so.' 

The visit to the father was kind, dutiful, 
and wearisome. There was not a single sub- 
ject on which the father and son had thoughts 
in common. The conversation of the father 
took various forms of expressing his wonder 
that his son had become what he was, and the 
son could only smile, and turn the subject, by 
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asking after the produce of some particular 
field that had been prolific or obstinate in old 
days. Mrs. Thornberry looked absent and was 
thinking of the rectory ; the grandson who had 
accompanied them was sUent and supercilious ; 
and everybody felt relieved when Mrs. Thorn- 
berry, veiling her impatience by her fear of 
keeping her father-in-law up late, made a 
determined move and concluded the domestic 
ceremony. 

The rectory afforded a lively contrast to 
the late scene. Mr. and Mrs. Penruddock 
were full of intelligence and animation. Their 
welcome of Mr. Thornberry was exactly what 
it ought to have been ; respectful, even some- 
what deferential, but cordial and unaffected. 
They conversed on all subjects, public and 
private, and on both seemed equally well- 
informed, for they not only read more than 
one newspaper, but Mrs. Penruddock had an 
extensive correspondence, the conduct of 
which was one of the chief pleasures and 
excitements of her life. Their tea-equipage 
too was a picture of abundance and refinement. 
Such pretty china, and such various and 
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delicious cates ! White bread, and brown bread, 
and plum cakes, and seed cakes, and no end 
of cracknels, and toasts, dry or buttered. 
Mrs. Thornberry seemed enchanted and gush- 
ing with affection, — everybody was dear or 
dearest. Even the face of John Hampden 
beamed with condescending delight as he 
devoured a pyramid of dainties. 

Just before the tea-equipage was intro- 
duced Mrs. Penruddock rose from her seat 
and whispered something to Mrs. Thornberry, 
who seemed pleased, and agitated, and a little 
blushing, and then their hostess addressed Job 
and said, * I was mentioning to your wife that 
the archbishop was here, and that I hope you 
would not dislike meeting him.' 

And very shortly after this, the arch- 
bishop, who had been taking a village walk, 
entered the room. It was evident that he 
was intimat3 with the occupiers of Hurstley 
Hall. He addressed Mrs. Thornberry with 
the ease of habitual acquaintance, while John 
Hampden seemed almost to rush into his arms. 
Job himself had seen his grace in London, 
though he had never had the opportunity of 
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speaking to hiin, but yielded to his cordiality, 
when the archbishop, on his being named, 
said, ^ It is a pleasure to meet an old friend, 
and in times past a kind one.' 

It was a most agreeable evening. The 
archbishop talked to everyone, but never 
seemed to engross the conversation. He 
talked to the ladies of gardens, and cottages, 
and a little of books, seemed deeply interested 
in the studies and progress of the grandson 
Thornberry, who evidently idolised him ; and 
in due course his grace was engaged in econo- 
mical speculations with Job himself, who was 
quite pleased to find a priest as liberal and 
enlightened as he was able and thoroughly 
informed. An hour before midnight, they 
separated, though the archbishop attended 
them to the hall. 

Mrs. Thornberry' s birthday was near at 
hand, which Job always commemorated with 
a gift. It had commenced with some severe 
oiferino:, like ' Paradise Lost,' then it fell into 
the gentler form of Tennyson, and, of late, 
unconsciously under the influence of his wife, 
it had taken the shape of a bracelet or a shawl. 

p 2 
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This evening, as he was rather feeling his 
way as to what might please her most, Mrs. 
Thornberry embracing him, and hiding her face 
on his breast, murmured, ' Do not give me any 
jewel, dear Job. What I should like, would 
be that you should restore the chapel here.' 

' Restore the chapel here ! oh, oh ! ' said 
Job Thornberry. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The archbishop called at Hurstley House the 
next day. It was a visit to Mr. Thomberry, 
but all the family was soon present, and 
clustered round the visitor. Then they walked 
together in the gardens, which had become 
radiant under the taste and unlimited expen- 
diture of Mrs. Thomberry ; beds glowing with 
colour or rivalling mosaics, choice conifers 
with their green or purple fruit, and rare roses 
with their fanciful and beauteous names ; one, 
by the bye, named ' Mrs. Penruddock,' and a 
very gorgeous one, ' The Archbishop.' 

As they swept along the terraces, restored 
to their pristine comeliness, and down the 
green avenues bounded by copper beeches and 
ancient yews, where men were sweeping away 
every leaf and twig that had fallen in the 
night and marred the consummate order, it 
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must have been difficult for the Archbishop 
of Tyre not to recall the days gone by, 
when this brilliant and finished scene, then 
desolate and neglected, the abode of beauty 
and genius, yet almost of penury, had been to 
him a world of deep and familiar interest. 
Yes, he was walking in the same glade where 
he had once pleaded his own cause with an 
eloquence which none of his most celebrated 
sermons had excelled. Did he think of this ? 
If he did, it was only to wrench the thought 
from his memory. Archbishops who are yet 
young, who are resolved to be cardinals, and 
who may be popes, are superior to all human 
weakness. 

* I should like to look at your chapel,' said 
his grace to Mr. Thomberry ; * I remember it 
a lumber room, and used to mourn over its 
desecration.' 

^ I never was in it,' said Job, ^ and cannot 
understand why my wife is so anxious about 
it as she seems to be. When we first went to 
London, she always sat under the Reverend 
Socinus Frost, and seemed very satisfied. I 
have heard him ; a sensible man — but sermons 
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are not much in my way, and I do not belong 
to liis sect, or indeed any other.' 

However, they went to the chapel all the 
same, for Mrs. Thomberry was resolved on 
the visit. It was a small chamber, but beauti- 
fully proportioned, like the mansion itself — 
of a blended Italian and Gothic style. The 
roof was flat, but had been richly gilt and 
painted, and was sustained by corbels of angels, 
divinely carved. There had been some pews 
in the building ; some had fallen to pieces, and 
some remained, but these were not in the 
original design. The sacred table had dis- 
appeared, but two saintly statues, sculptured 
in black oak, seemed still to guard the spot 
which it had consecrated. 

* I wonder what became of the communion 
table ? ' said Job. 

^ ! my dear father, do not call it a com- 
munion table,' exclaimed John Hampden, 
pettishly. 

' Why, what should I call it, my boy ? ' 

' The altar.' 

* Why, what does it signify what we call 
it? The thing is the same.' 
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' Ah ! ' exclaimed the young gentleman, 
in a tone of contemptuous enthusiasm, * it is 
all the difference in the world. There should 
be a stone altar and a reredos. We have put 
up a reredos in our chapel at Bradley. All 
the fellows subscribed ; I gave a sovereign.' 

^ Well, I must say,' said the archbishop, 
who had been standing in advance with Mrs. 
Thomberry and the chUdren, while this brief 
and becoming conversation was taking place 
between father and son, * I think you could 
hardly do a better thing than restore this 
chapel, Mr. Thomberry, but there must be no 
mistake about it. It must be restored to the 
letter, and it is a style that is not commonly 
understood. I have a friend, however, who is 
master of it, the most rising man in his pro- 
fession, as far as church architecture is con- 
cerned, and I will get him just to run down 
and look at this, and if, as I hope, you resolve 
to restore it, rest assured he will do you justice, 
and you will be proud of your place of 
worship.' 

^ I do not care how much we spend on our 
gardens,' said Job, 'for they are transitory 
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pleasures, and we enjoy what we produce; 
but why I should restore a chapel in a house 
which does not belong to myself is not so 
clear to me.' 

'But it should belong to yourself/ re- 
jomed the archbishop. 'Hurstley is not in 
the market, but it is to be purchased. Take 
it altogether, I have always thought it one of 
the most enviable possessions in the world. 
The house, when put in order, would be one 
of the ornaments of the kingdom. The acre- 
age, though considerable, is not overwhelming, 
and there is a range of wild country of end- 
less charm. I wandered about it in my child- 
hood and my youth, and I have never known 
anything equal to it. Then as to the soil 
and all that, you know it. You are a son of 
the soil. You left it for great objects, and 
you have attained those objects. They have 
given you fame as well as fortune. There 
would be something wonderfully dignified and 
graceful in returning to the land after you 
have taken the principal part in solving the 
difficulties which pertained to it, and emanci- 
patmg it from many perils.' 
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' I am sure it would be the happiest day 
of my life, if Job would purchase Hurstley/ 
said Mrs. Thomberry. 

^ I should like to go to Oxford, and my 
father purchase Hurstley,' said the young gen- 
tleman. * If we have not landed property, I 
would sooner have none. If we have not 
land, I should like to go into the Church, and 
if I may not go to Oxford, I would go to 
Cuddesdon at once. I know it can be done, 
for I know a fellow who has done it.' 

Poor Job Thornberry ! He had ruled 
multitudes, and had conquered and com- 
manded senates. His Sovereign had made 
him one of her privy councillors, and half 
a million of people had returned him their 
representative to parliament. And here he 
stood silent, and a little confused ; sapped by 
his wife, bullied by his son, and after having 
passed a great part of his life in denouncing 
sacerdotalism, finding his whole future career 
chalked out, without himself being consulted, 
by a priest who was so polite, sensible, and 
so truly friendly, that his manner seemed to 
deprive its victims of every faculty of retort 
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or repartee. Still he was going to say some- 
thing when the door opened, and Mrs. Pen- 
ruddock appeared, exclaiming in a cheerful 
voice, ^ I thought I should find you here. I 
would not have troubled your grace, but this 
letter marked " private, immediate, and to be 
forwarded," has been wandering about for 
some time, and I thought it was better to 
bring it to you at once.' 

The Archbishop of Tyre took the letter, 
and seemed to start as he read the direction. 
Then he stood aside, opened it, and read its 
contents. The letter was from Lady Roe- 
hampton, desiring to see him as soon as pos- 
sible on a matter of the utmost gravity, and 
entreating him not to delay his departure, 
wherever he might be. 

^I am sorry to quit you all,' said his 
grace; 'but I must go up to town imme- 
diately. The business is urgent.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Endymion arrived at home very late from the 
Montfort ball, and rose in consequence at an 
unusually late hour. He had taken means to 
become sufficiently acquainted with the cause 
of his sister's absence the night before, so he 
had no anxiety on that head. Lady Roe- 
hampton had really intended to have been 
present, was indeed dressed for the occasion ; 
but when the moment of trial arrived, she was 
absolutely unequal to the effort. All this 
was amplified in a little note from his sister, 
which his valet brought him in the morning. 
What, however, considerably surprised him in 
this communication was her announcement 
that her feelings last night had proved to her 
that she ought not to remain in London, and 
that she intended to find solitude and repose 
in the little watering-place where she had 
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passed a tranquil autumn during the first 
year of her widowhood. What completed his 
astonishment, however, was the closing inti- 
mation that, in all probability, she would have 
left town before he rose. The moment she 
had got a little settled she would write to 
him, and when business permitted, he must 
come and pay her a little visit. 

' She was always capricious,' exclaimed 
Lady Montfort, who had not forgotten the 
disturbance of her royal supper- table. 

* Hardly that, I think,' said Endymion. ^ I 
have always looked on Myra as a singularly 
consistent character.' 

' I know, you never admit your sister has 
a fault.' 

'You said the other day yourself that 
she was the only perfect character you 
knew.' 

' Did I say that ? I think her capricious.' 

' I do not think you are capricious,' said 
Endymion, ' and yet the world sometimes 
says you are.' 

* I change my opinion of persons when 
my taste is offended,' said Lady Montfort. 
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' What I admired in your sister, though I 
confess I sometimes wished not to admire her, 
was that she never offended my taste.' 

' I hope satisfied it/ said Endymion. 

^ Yes, satisfied it, always satisfied it. I 
wonder what will he her lot, for, considering 
her youth, her destiny has hardly begun. 
Somehow or other, I do not think she will 
marry Sidney Wilton.' 

* I have sometimes thought that would be,' 
said Endymion. 

* Well, it would be, I think, a happy match. 
All the circumstances would be collected that 
form what is supposed to be happiness. But 
tastes differ about destinies as well as about 
manners. For my part, I think to have a 
husband who loved you, and he clever, accom- 
plished, charming, ambitious, would be hap- 
piness ; but I doubt whether your sister cares 
so much about these things. She may, of 
course does, talk to you more freely; but 
with others, in her most open hours, there 
seems a secret fund of reserve in her character 
which I never could penetrate, except, I. think, 
it is a reserve which does not originate ia a 
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love of tranquillity, but quite the reverse. 
She is a strong character.' 

' Then, hardly a capricious one.' 

' No, not capricious ; I only said that to 
tease you. I am capricious; I know it.. I 
disregard people sometimes that I have pa- 
tronised and flattered. It is not merely that 
I have changed my opinion of them, but I 
positively hate them.' 

' I hope you will never hate me,' said 
Endymion. 

' You have never offended my taste yet,' 
said Lady Montfort with a smile. 

Endymion was engaged to dine to-day* 
with Mr. Bertie Tremaine. Although now in 
hostile political camps, that great leader of 
men never permitted their acquaintance to 
cease. ' He is young,' reasoned Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine ; ' every political party changes its 
principles on an average once in ten years. 
Those who are yoimg must often then form 
new connections, and Ferrars will then come 
to me. He wUl be ripe and experienced, and 
I could give him a good deal. I do not 
want numbers. I want men. In opposition, 
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numbers often only embarrass. The power 
of tbe futm^e is ministerial capacity. The 
leader with a cabinet formed will be the minis- 
ter of England. He is not to trouble him- 
self about numbers ; that is an affair of the 
constituencies.' 

Male dinners are in general not amusing. 
When they are formed, as they usually are, 
of men who are supposed to possess a strong 
and common sympathy — ^political, sporting, 
literary, military, social — ^there is necessarily 
a monotony of thought and feeling, and of the 
materials which induce thought and feeling. 
In a male dinner of party politicians, con- 
versation soon degenerates into what is termed 
' shop ; ' anecdotes about divisions, criticism 
of speeches, conjectures about office, specu- 
lations on impending elections, and above all, 
that heinous subject on which enormous fibs 
are ever told, the registration. There are, 
however, occasional glimpses in their talk 
which would seem to intimate that they have 
another life outside the Houses of Parliament. 
But that extenuating circumstance does not 
apply to the sporting dinner. There they 
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begin with odds and handicaps, and end \vith 
handicaps and odds, and it is doubtful whether 
it ever occurs to anyone present, that there 
is any other existing combination of atoms 
than odds and handicaps. A dinner of wits 
is proverbially a palace of silence ; and the 
envy and hatred which all literary men really 
feel for each other, especially when they are 
exchanging dedications of mutual affection, 
always ensure, in such assemblies, the agree- 
able presence of a general feeling of painful 
constraint. If a good thing occurs to a guest, 
he will not express it, lest his neighbour, 
who is publishing a novel in numbers, shall 
appropriate it next month, or he himself, who 
has the same- responsibility of production, be 
deprived of its legitimate appearance. Those 
who desire to learn something of the ma- 
noeuvres at the Russian and Prussian reviews, 
or the last rumour at Aldershot or the mili- 
tary clubs, will know where to find this feast 
of reason. The flow of soul in these male 
festivals is perhaps, on the whole, more genial 
when found in a society of young gentlemen, 
graduates of the Turf and the Marlborough, 
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and guided in their benignant studies by the 
gentle experience and the mild wisdom of 
White's. The startling scandal, the rattling 
anecdote, the astounding leaps, and the amaz- 
ing shots, afford for the moment a somewhat 
pleasing distraction, but when it is discovered 
that all, these habitual flim-flams are, in ge- 
neral, the airy creatures of inaccuracy and 
exaggeration — that the scandal is not true, 
the anecdote has no foundation, and that the 
feats of skill and strength are invested with 
the organic weakness of tradition, the vaga- 
ries lose something of the charm of novelty, 
and are almost as insipid as claret from which 
the bouquet has evaporated. 

Tha male dinners of Mr. Bertie Tremaine 
were an exception to the general reputation 
of such meetings. They were never dull. In 
the first place, though to be known at least 
by reputation was an indispensable condition 
of being present, he brought different classes 
together, and this, at least for once, stimulates 
and gratifies curiosity. His house too was 
open to foreigners of celebrity, without re- 
ference to their political parties or opinions. 
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Everyone was welcome except absolute as- 
sassins. The host too had studied the art of 
developing character and conversation, and if 
sometimes he was not so successful in this 
respect as he deserved, there was no lack of 
amusing entertainment, for in these social 
encounters Mr. Bertie Tremaine was a reserve 
in himself, and if nobody else would talk, he 
would avail himself of the opportunity of 
pouring forth the treasures of his own teem- 
ing intelligence. His various knowledge, his 
power of speech, his eccentric paradoxes, his 
pompous rhetoric, relieved by some happy 
sarcasm, and the obvious senge, in all he said 
and did, of innate superiority to all his guests, 
made these exhibitions extremely amusing. 

' What Bertie Tremaine will end in,' En- 
dymion would sometimes say, ' perplexes me. 
Had there been no revolution in 1832, and 
he had entered parliament for his family 
borough, I think he must by this time have 
been a minister. Such tenacity of purpose 
could scarcely fail. But he has had to say 
and do so many odd things, first to get into 
parliament, and secondly to keep there, that 
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his future now is not so clear. When I first 
knew liim, he was a Benthamite ; at present, 
I sometimes seem to foresee that he will end 
by being the leader of the Protectionists and 
the Protestants/ 

' And a good strong party too/ said Tren- 
chard, ^ but query whether strong enough ? ' 

' That is exactly what Bertie Tremaine is 
trying to find out.' 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine's manner in receiving 
his guests was courtly and ceremonious ; a 
contrast to the fi-ee and easy style of the 
time. But it was adopted after due reflection. 
'No man can tell what will be the position 
he may be called upon to fill. But he has a 
right to assume he will always be ascending. 
I, for example, may be destined to be the 
president of a republic, the regent of a mon- 
archy, or a sovereign myself. It would be 
painful and disagreeable to have to change 
one's manner at a perhaps advanced period of 
life, and become liable to the unpopular im- 
putation that you had grown arrogant and 
overbearing. Gn the contrary, in my case, 
whatever my elevation, there will be no 
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change. My brother, Mr. Tremaine Bertie, 
acts on a different principle. He is a Sybarite, 
and has a general contempt for mankind, cer- 
tainly for the mob and the middle class, but 
he is " Hail fellow, well met ! " with them all. 
He says it answers at elections ; I doubt it. 
I myself represent a popular constituency, but 
I believe I owe my success in no slight 
measure to the manner in which I gave my 
hand when I permitted it to be touched. As 
I say sometimes to Mr. Tremaine Bertie, 
" You will find this habit of social familiarity 
embarrassing when I send you to St. Peters- 
burg or Vienna." ' 

Waldershare dined there, now a peer, 
though, as he rejoiced to say, not a peer of 
parliament. An Irish peer, with an English 
constituency, filled, according to Walder- 
share, the most enviable of positions. His 
rank gave him social influence, and his seat 
in the House of Commons that power which 
all aspire to obtain. The cynosure of the 
banquet, however, was a gentleman who had, 
about a year before, been the president of a 
republic for nearly six weeks, ajid who being 
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master of a species of rhapsodical rhetoric, 
highly useful in troubled times, when there is 
no real business to transact, and where there 
is nobody to transact it, had disappeared when 
the treasury was quite empty, and there were 
no further fimds to reward the enthusiastic 
citizens who had hitherto patriotically main- 
tained order at wages about double in amount 
to what they had previously received in their 
handicrafts. This great reputation had been 
brought over by Mr. Tremaine Bertie, now 
introducing him into English political society. 
Mr. Tremaine Bertie hung upon the accents 
of the* oracle, every word of which was in- 
tended to be picturesque or profound, and 
then surveyed his friends with a glance of 
appreciating wonder. Sensible Englishmen, 
like Endymion and Trenchard, looked upon 
the whole exhibition as fustian, and re- 
ceived the revelations with a smile of frigid 
courtesy. 

The presence, however, of this celebrity 
of six weeks gave occasionally a tone of 
foreign politics to the conversation, and the 
association of ideas, which, in due course, 
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rules all talk, brought them, among other 
incidents and instances, to the remarkable 
career of King Florestan. 

^ And yet he has his moi^tifications,' said 
a sensible man. ' He wants a wife, and the 
princesses of the world will not furnish him 
with one.' 

' What authority have you for saying so ? ' 
exclaimed the fiery Waldershare. ' The prin- 
cesses of the world would be great fools if 
they refused such a man, but I know of no 
authentic instance of such denial.' 

' Well, it is the common rumour.' 

' And, therefore, probably a common false- 
hood.' 

* Were he wise,' said Mr. Bertie Tremaine, 
^ King Florestan would not marry. Dynas- 
ties are unpopular ; especially new ones. The 
present age is monarchical, but not dynastic. 
The king, who is a man of reach, and who 
has been pondering such circumstances all his 
life, is probably well aware of this, and will 
not be such a fool as to marry.' 

' How is the monarchy to go on, if there 
is to be no successor ? ' inquired Trenchard. 
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' You would not renew the Polish constitu- 
tion? ' 

' The Polish constitution, by the bye, was 
not so bad a thing/ said Mr. Bertie Tremaine. 
' Under it a distinguished Englishman might 
have mixed with the crowned heads of Europe, 
as Sir Philip Sidney nearly did. But I was 
looking to something superior to the Polish 
constitution, or perhaps any other ; I was 
contemplating a monarchy with the principle 
of adoption. That would give you all the 
excellence of the Polish constitution, and the 
order and constancy in which it failed. It 
would realise the want of the age ; monarchi- 
cal, not dynastical, institutions, and it would 
act independent of the passions and intrigues 
of the multitude. The principle of adoption 
was the secret of the strength and endurance 
of Rome. It gave Rome alike the Scipios and 
the Antonines.' 

' A court would be rather dull without a 
woman at its head.' 

' On the contrary,' said Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine. ' It was Louis Quatorze who made 
the court ; not his queen.' 
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' Well/ said Waldershare, ' all the same, I 
fear King Florestan will adopt no one in 
this room, though he has several friends here, 
and I am one ; and I believe that he will 
marry, and I cannot help fancying the partner 
of his throne will not be as insignificant as 
Louis the Fourteenth's wife, or Catherine of 
Braganza.' 

Jawett dined this day with Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine. He was a frequent guest there, 
and still was the editor of the ' Precursor,' 
though it sometimes baffled all that lucidity of 
style for which he was celebrated to reconcile 
the conduct of the party, of which the ' Pre- 
cursor ' was alike the oracle and organ, with 
the opinions with which that now well-esta- 
blished journal first attempted to direct and 
illuminate the public mind. It seemed to the 
editor that the ' Precursor ' dwelt more on the 
past than became a harbinger of the future. 
Not that Mr. Bertie Tremaine ever, for a 
moment admitted that there was any difficulty 
in any case. He never permitted any dogmas 
that he had ever enunciated to be surrendered, 
however contrary at their first aspect. 
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' All are but parts of one stupendous whole/ 

and few things were more interesting than the 
conferences in which Mr. Bertie Tremaine had 
to impart his views and instructions to the 
master of that lucid style, which had the merit 
of making" everything so very clear when the 
master himself was, as at present, extremely 
perplexed and confused. Jawett lingered after 
the other guests, that he might have the ad- 
vantage of consulting the great leader on thfe 
course which he ought to take in advocating a 
measure which seemed completely at variance 
with all the principles they had ever upheld. 

' I do not see your difficulty,' wound up 
the host. ' Your case is clear. You have a 
principle which will carry you through every- 
thing. That is the charm of a principle. 
You have always an answer ready.' 

' But in this case,' somewhat timidly in- 
quired Mr. Jawett, ^ what would be the prin- 
ciple on which I should rest ? ' 

' You must show,' said Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine, * that democracy is aristocracy in dis- 
guise ; and that aristocracy is democracy in 
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disguise. It will carry you through every- 
thing/ 

Even Jawett looked a little amazed. 

'But — ' he was beginning, when Mr. 
Bertie Tremaine arose. ' Think of what I 
have said, and if on reflection any doubt or 
difficulty remain in your mind, call on me to- 
morrow before I go to the House. At present, 
I must pay ray respects to Lady Beaumaris. 
She is the only woman the Tories can boast of ; 
but she is a first-rate woman, and is a power 
which I must secure.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MONTH had nearly elapsed since the Mont- 
fort ball ; the season was over and the session 
was nearly finished. The pressure of parlia- 
mentary life for those in office is extreme 
during this last month, yet Endymion would 
have contrived, were it only for a day, to have 
visited his sister, had Lady Roehampton much 
encouraged his appearance. Strange as it 
seemed to him, she did not, but, on the contrary, 
always assumed that the prorogation of parlia- 
ment would alone bring them together again. 
When he proposed on one occasion to come 
down for four- tod- twenty hours, she absolutely, 
though with much iaffection, adjourned the 
fulfilment of the offfer. It seemed that she 
was not yet quite settled. 

Lady Montfort lingered in London even 
after Goodwood, She was rather embarrassed, 
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as she told Endymion, about her future plans. 
Lord Montfort was at Princedown, where she 
wished to jom him, but he did not respond to 
her wishes ; on the contrary, whUe announcmg 
that he was indisposed, and meant to remain 
at Princedown for the summer, he suggested 
that she should^avail herself of the opportunity, 
and pay a long visit to her fiimily in the north. 
* I know; what he means,' she observed ; ' he 
wants the world to believe that we are sepa- 
rated. He cannot repudiate me — he is too 
great a gentleman to do anything coarsely 
unjust ; but he thinks, by tact and indirect 
means, he may attain our virtual separation. 
He has had this purpose for years, I believe 
now ever since our marriage, but hitherto 
I have baffled him. I ought to be with him ; 
I really believe he is indisposed, his face has 
become so pale of late ; but were I to persist 
in going to Princedown I should only drive 
him away. He would go off in the night 
without leaving his address, and something 
would happen— dreadful or absurd. What 
I had best do, I think, is this. You are going 
^t last to pay your visit to your sister ; I will 
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write to my lord and tell him that as he does 
not wish me to go to Princedown, I propose 
to go to Montfort Castle. When the flag is 
flying at Montfort, I can pay a visit of any 
length to my family. It will only be a neigh- 
bouring visit from Montfort to them ; perhaps, 
too, they might return it. At any rate, then 
they cannot say my lord and I are separated. 
We need not live imder the same roof, but so 
long as I live under his roof the world considers 
us imited. It is a pity to have to scheme in 
this manner, and rather degrading, particularly 
when one might be so happy with him. But 
you know, my dear Endymion, all about our 
affairs. Your friend is not a very happy 
woman, and if not a very unhappy one, it is 
owing much to your dear friendship, and a 
little to my own spirit which keeps me up 
under what is frequent and sometimes bitter 
mortification. And now adieu ! I suppose 
you cannot be away less than a week. Pro- 
bably on your return you will find me here. I 
cannot go to Montfort without his permission. 
But he will give it. I observe that he will 
always do anything to gain his immediate 
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object. His immediate object is, that I shall 
not go to Princedown, and so he will agree 
that I shall go to Montfort:' 

For the first time in his life, Endymicn felt 
some constraint in the presence of Myra. 
There was something changed in her manner. 
No diminution of aflfection, for she threw her 
arms around him and pressed him to her heart ; 
and then she looked at him anxiously, even 
sadly, and kissed both his eyes, and then she 
remained for some moments in silence with 
her face hid on his shoulder. Never since the 
loss of Lord Roehampton had she seemed so 
subdued. 

^ It is a long separation,' she at length said, 
with a voice and smile equally faint, ^ and you 
must be a little wearied with your travelling. 
Come and refresh yourself, and then I will 
show you my boudoir I have made here ; 
rather pretty, out of nothing. And then we 
will sit down and have a long talk together, 
for I have much to tell you, and I want your 
advice.' 

^ She is going to marry Sidney Wilton,' 
thought Endymion ; ' that is clear.' 
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The boudoir was really pretty, "made out 
of nothing ; " a gay chintz, some shelves of 
beautiful books, some fanciful chairs, and a 
portrait of Lord Roehampton. 

It was a long interview, very long, and if 
one could judge by the countenance, of Endy- 
mion, when he quitted the boudoir and 
hastened to his room, of grave import. Some- 
times his face was pale, sometimes scarlet ; the 
changes were rapid, but the expression was 
agitated rather than one of gratification. 

He sent instantly for his servant, and then 
penned this telegram to Lady Montfort : ' My 
visit here will be short. I am to see you 
immediately. Nothing must prevent your 
being at home when I call to-morrow, about 
four o'clock. Most, most important.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

' Well, something has happened at last,' 
said Lady Montfort with a wondering coun- 
tenance ; 4t is too marvellous ! ' 

' She goes to Osborne to-day/ continued 
Endymion, ' and I suppose after that, in due 
course, it will be generally kno^n. I should 
think the formal announcement would be made 
abroad. It has been kept wonderfully close. 
She wished you to know it first, at least from 
her. I do not think she ever hesitated about 
accepting him. There was delay from various 
causes ; whether there should be a marriage 
by proxy first in this country, and other 
points ; about religion for example.' 

^WeU?' 

^ She enters the Catholic Church, the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre has received her. There is no 
difficulty and no grjeat ceremonies in such 
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matters. She was re-baptized, but only by way 
of precaution. It was not necessary, for our 
orders, you know, are recognised by Rome.' 

^ And that was all ! ' 

^ All, with a first communion and con- 
fession. It is all consummated now ; as you 
say, " It is too wonderful." A first confession, 
and to Nigel Penruddock, who says life is flat 
and insipid ! ' 

^ I shall write to her : I must write to her. 
I wonder if I shall see her before she departs.' 

* That is certain if you wish it ; she wishes 
it.' 

^ And when does she go ? And who goes 
with her ? ' 

^ She wiU be under my charge,' said Endy- 
mion. ^ It is fortunate that it should happen at 
a time when I am free. I am personally to 
deliver her to the king. The Duke of St. 
Angelo, Baron Sergius, and the archbishop 
accompany her, and Waldershare, at the par- 
ticular request of his majesty.' 

* And no lady ? ' 

' She takes Adriana with her.' 

' Adriana ! ' repeated Lady Montfort, and 
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a cloud passed over her brow. There was a 
momentary pause, and then Lady Montfort 
said, * I wish she would take me.' 

^ That would be delightful,' said Endymion, 
^ and most becoming — to have for a companion 
the greatest lady of our court.' 
• ^ She will not take me with ^ her,' said 
Lady Montfort, sorrowfully but decisively, 
and shaking her head. ' Dear woman ! I 
loved her always, often most when I seemed 
least affectionate — but there was between us 
something — ' and she hesitated. ^ Heigho ! 
I may be the greatest lady of our court, but 
I am a very unhappy woman, Endymion, and 
what annoys and dispirits me most, some- 
times quite breaks me down, is that I cannot 
see that I deserve my lot.' 

It happened as Endymion foresaw ; the 
first announcement came from abroad. King 
Florestan suddenly sent a message to his 
parliament, that his majesty was about to 
present them with a queen. She was not the 
daughter of a reigning house, but she came 
firom the land of fi^eedom and political wisdom, 
and from the purest and most powerful court 
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in Europe. His subjects soon learnt that she 
was the most beautiful of women, for the por- 
trait of the Countess of Roehampton, as it 
were by magic, seemed suddenly to fill every 
window in every shop in the teeming and 
brilliant capital where she was about to reign. 
It was convenient that these great events 
should occur when everybody was out of 
town. Lady Montfort alone remained, the 
frequent, if not constant, companion of the 
new sovereign. Berengaria soon recovered 
her high spirits. There was much to do and 
prepare in which her hints and advice were 
invaluable. Though she was not to have the 
honour of attending Myra to her new home, 
which, considering her high place in the 
English court, was perhaps hardly consistent 
with etiquette, for so she now cleverly put it, 
she was to pay her majesty a visit in due 
time. The momentary despondency that had 
clouded her brilliant countenance had not 
only disappeared, but she had quite forgotten, 
and certainly would not admit, that she was 
anything but the most sanguine and energetic 
of beings, and rallied Endymion unmercifully 
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for his careworn countenance and too frequent 
air of depression. The truth is, the great 
change that was impending was one which 
might well make him serious, and sometimes 
sad. 

The withdrawal of a female influence, so 
potent on his life as that of his sister, was 
itself a great event. There had been between 
tliem from the cradle, which, it may be said, 
they had shared, a strong and perfect sym- 
pathy. They had experienced together vast 
and stranw vicissitudes of life. Thouf]^h 
much separated in his early youth, there had 
still been a constant interchange of thought 
and feeling between them. For the last 
twelve years or so, ever since Myra had 
become acquainted with the Neuchatel family, 
they may be said never to have separated — 
at least they had maintained a constant com- 
munication, and generally a personal one. 
She had in a great degree moulded his life. 
Her unfaltering, though often unseen, influ' 
ence had created his advancement. Her will 
was more powerful than his. He Avas more 
prudent and plastic. He felt this keenly. 
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He was conscious, that left to himself, he 
would probably have achieved much less. He 
remembered her words when they parted for 
the first time at Hurstley, ' Women will be 
your best fi'iends in life/ And that brought 
his thoughts to the only subject on which 
they had ever differed — her wished-for union 
between himself and Adriana. He felt he had 
crossed her there — that he had prevented the 
fulfilment of her deeply matured plans. Per- 
haps, had that marriage taken place, she 
would never have quitted England. Per- 
haps ; but was that desirable ? Was it not 
fitter that so lofty a spirit should find a seat 
as exalted as her capacity ? Myra was a 
sovereign ! In this age of strange events, 
not the least strange. No petty cares and 
griefs must obtrude themselves in such ma- 
jestic associations. And yet the days at 
Hainault were very happy, and the bright 
visits to Gaydene, and her own pleasant 
though stately home. His heart was agitated, 
and his eyes were often moistened with emo- 
tion. He seemed to think that all the thrones 
of Christendom could be no compensation for 
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the loss of this beloved genius of his life, 
whom he might never see again. Sometimes, 
when he paid his daily visit to Berengaria, 
she who knew him by heart, who studied 
every expression of his countenance and every 
tone of his voice, would say to him, g-fter a 
few minutes of desultory and feeble conver- 
sation, ^ You are thinking of your sister, 
Endymion ? ' 

He did not reply, but gave a sort of faint 
mournful smile. 

' This separation is a trial, a severe one, 
and I knew you would feel it,' said Lady 
Montfort. ' I feel it ; I loved your sister, but 
she did not love me. Nobody that I love 
ever does love me.' 

' Oh ! do not say that. Lady Montfort.' 

* It is what I feel. I cannot console you. 
There is nothing I can do for you. My 
friendship, if you value it, which I will not 
doubt you do, you fuUy possessed before your 
sister was a Queen. So that goes for nothing.' 

^ I must say, I feel sometimes most mise- 
rable.' 

' Nonsense, Endymion ; if anything could 
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annoy your sister more than another, it would 
be to hear of such feelings on your part. I 
must say she has courage. She has found 
her fitting place. Her brother ought to do 
the same. You have a great object in life, 
at least you had, but I have no faith in senti- 
mentalists. If I had been sentimental, I 
should have gone into a convent long ago.' 

^ If to feel is to be sentimental, I cannot 
help it.' 

* All feeling which has no object to attain 
is morbid and maudlin,' said Lady Mohtfort. 
' You say you are very miserable, and at the 
same time you do not know what you want. 
Would you have your sister dethroned ? And 
if you would, could you accomplish your pur- 
pose? Well, then, what nonsense to think 
about her except to feel proud of her eleva- 
tion, and prouder still that she is equal to it! ' 

' You always have the best of every argu- 
ment,' said Endymion. 

' Of course,' said Lady Montfort. ^ What 
I want you to do is to exert yourself. You 
have now a strong social position, for Sidney 
Wilton tells me the queen has reUnquishcd 
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to you her mansion and the whole of her in- 
come, which is no mean one. You must 
collect your friends about you. Our govem- 
ja^t is not too strong, I can tell you. We 
rrryst brush up in the recess. What with 
Mr. Bertie Tremainc and his friends joining 
the Protectionists, and the ultra- Radicals 
wanting, as they always do, something im- 
possible, I see seeds of discomfiture unless" 
they are met with energy. You stand high, 
and are well spoken of even by our opponents. 
Whether we stand or fall, it is a moment for 
you to increase your personal influence. That 
is the element now to encourage in your 
career, because you are not like the old fogies 
in the cabinet, who, if they go out, will never 
enter another again. You have a future, and 
though you may not be an emperor, you may 
be what I esteem more, prime minister of this 
country.' 

' You are always so sanguine.' 

'Not more sanguine than your sister. 
Often we have talked of this. I wish she 
were here to help us, but I will do my part. 
At present let us go to luncheon.' 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

There was a splendid royal yacht, though not 
one belonging to our gracious Sovereign, lying 
in one of Her Majesty's southern ports, and 
the yacht was convoyed by a smart frigate. 
The crews were much ashore, and were very 
popular, for they spent a great deal of money. 
Everybody knew what was the purpose of their 
bright craft, and everyone was interested in it. 
A beautiful Englishwoman had bedn selected 
to fill a foreign and brilliant throne occupied 
by a prince, who had been educated in our 
own country, who ever avowed his sympathies 
with ' the inviolate island of the sage and free.' 
So in fact there was some basis for the enthu- 
siasm which was felt on this occasion by the 
inhabitants of Nethampton. What everyone 
wanted to know was when she would sail. 
Ah ! that was a secret, still a secret that could 
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hardly be kept for the eight-and-forty hours 
preceding her departure, and therefore, one 
day, with no forma] notice, all the inhabitants 
of Nethampton were in gala ; streets and ships 
dressed out with the flags of aU nations ; the 
church bells ringing ; and busy little girls 
running about with huge bouquets. 

At the very instant expected, the special 
train was signalled, and drove into the crimson 
station amid the thunder of artillery, the blare 
of trumpets, the beating of drums, and cheers 
from thousands even louder and longer than 
the voices of the cannon. Leaning on the arm 
of her brother, and attended by the Princess 
of Montserrat and the Honourable Adriana 
Neuchatel, Baron Sergius, the Duke of St. 
Angelo, the Archbishop of Tyre, and Lord 
Waldershare, the daughter of William Fer- 
rars, gracious, yet looking as if she were 
bom to empire, received the congratulatory 
address of the mayor and corporation and 
citizens of Nethampton, and permitted her 
hand to be kissed, not only by his worship, 
but by at least two aldermen. 

They were on the waters, and the shores 
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of Albion, fast fading away, had diminished 
to a speck. It is a melancholy and tender mo- 
ment, and Myra was in her ample and splendid 
cabin and alone. ^ It is a trial/ she felt, ' but 
aU that I love and value in this world are in 
this vessel,' and she thought of Endymion and 
Adriana. The gentlemen were on deck, 
chiefly smoking or reconnoitring their convoy 
through their telescopes. 

' I must say,' said Waldershare, ' it was a 
grand idea of our kings making themselves 
sovereigns of the sea. The greater portion of 
this planet is water ; so we at once became a 
first-rate power. We owe our navy entirely to 
the Stuarts. King James the Second was the 
true founder and hero of the British navy. 
He was the worthy son of his admirable father, 
that blessed martyr, the restorer at least, if 
not the inventor, of ship money ; the most 
patriotic and popular tax that ever was devised 
by man. The Nonconformists thought them- 
selves so wise in resisting it, and they have 
got the naval estimates instead ! ' 

The voyage was propitious, the weather 
delightful, and when they had entered the 
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southern waters, Waldershare confessed that 
he felt the deliciousness of life. If the scene 
and the impending events, and their own fair 
thoughts had not been adequate to interest 
them, there were ample resources at their 
command ; all the ladies were skilled musicians, 
tlieir concerts commenced at sunset, and the 
sweetness of their voices long lingered over 
the moonlit waters. 

Adriana, one evening, bending over the 
bulwarks of the yacht, was watching the track 
of phosphoric light, struck into brilliancy from 
the dark blue waters by the prow of their 
rapid vessel. ' It is a fascinating sight. Miss 
Neuchatel, and it seems one might gaze on it 
for ever.' 

*Ah! Lord Waldershare, you caught me 
in a reverie.' 

* What more sweet ? ' 

'Well, that depends on its subject. To 
tell the truth, I was thinking that these lights 
resembled a little your conversation ; all the 
wondrous things you are always saying or 
telling us.' 

The archbishop was a man who never 
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recurred to the past. One never could suppose 
that Endymion and himself had been com- 
panion^ in tileir e«ly youth, or, so &r aa fl>eir 
intercourse was concerned, that there was such 
a place in the world as Hurstley. One night, 
however, as they were pacing the deck together, 
he took the arm of Endymion, and said, ^ I 
trace the hknd of Providence in every inci- 
dent of your sister's life. What we deemed 
misfortunes, sorrows, even calamities, were 
forming a character originally endowed with 
supreme will, and destined for the highest 
purposes. There was a moment at Hurstley 
when I myself was crushed to the earth, and 
cared not to live ; vain, short-sighted mortal ! 
Our Great Master was at that moment shaping 
everything to his ends, and preparing for the 
entrance into his Church of a woman who may 
be, who will be, I believe, another St. Helena.' 
^ We have not spoken of this subject before,' 
said Endymion, ' and I should not have cared 
had our silence continued, but I must now tell 
you frankly, the secession of my sister from 
the church of her fathers was to me by no 
means a matter of unmixed satisfaction,' 
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^ The time will come when you will recog- 
nise it as the consummation of a Divine plan/ 
said the archbishop. 

^ I feel great confidence that my sister will 
never Ibe the slave of superstition/ said Endy- 
mion. * Her mind is too masculine for that ; 
she will remember that the throne she fills has 
been already once lost by the fatal influence 
of the Jesuits.' 

^ The influence of the Jesuits is the in- 
fluence of Divine truth/ said his companion. 
' And how is it possible for such influence not 
to prevail? What you treat as defeats, dis- 
comfitures, are events which you do not com- 
prehend. They are incidents all leading to one 
great end — ^the triimiph of the Church — that 
is, the triumph of God.' 

^ I will not decide what are great ends ; I 
am content to ascertain what is wise conduct. 
And it would not be wise conduct, in my 
opinion, for the king to rest upon the Jesuits.' 

^ The Jesuits never fell except from con- 
spiracy against them. It is never the public 
voice that demands their expulsion or the 
public effort that accomplishes it. It is always 
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the affair of sovereigns and statesmen, of poli- 
ticians, of men, in short, who feel that there is a 
power at work, and that power one not favour- 
able to their schemes or objects of government/ 

' Well, we shall see,' said Endymion ; * I 
candidly tell you, I hope the Jesuits will have 
as little influence iq my brother-in-law's king- 
dom as in my own country.' 

' As little ! ' said Nigel, somewhat sarcasti- 
cally ; ' I should be almost ^content if the holy 
order in every country had as much influence 
as they now have in England.' 

' I thuik your grace exaggerates.' 

' Before two years are past,' said the arch- 
bishop, speaking very slowly, * I foresee that 
the Jesuits will be privileged in. England, and 
the hierarchy of our Church recognised.' 

It was a delicious afternoon ; it had been 
sultry, but the sun had now greatly declined, 
when the captain of the yacht came down to 
announce to the queen that they were in sight 
of her new country, and she hastened on deck 
to behold the rapidly nearing shore. A squa- 
dron of ships of war had stood out to meet 
her, and in due time the towers and spires of a 
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beautiful city appeared, which was the port of 
the capital, and itself almost worthy of being 
one. A royal barge, propelled by four-and- 
twenty rowers, and bearing the lord chamber- 
lain, awaited the queen, and the moment her 
majesty and the Princess of MontseiTat had 
taken their seats, salutes thundered from every 
ship of war, responded to by fort and battery 
ashore. 

When they landed, they were conducted by 
chief officers of the court to a pavilion which 
faced the western sky, now glowing like an 
opal with every shade of the iris, and then be- 
coming of a light green colour varied only by 
some slight clouds burnished with gold. A 
troop of maidens brought flowers as bright as 
themselves, and then a company of pages 
advanced, and kneeling, offered to the queen 
chocolate in a crystal cup. 

According to the programme drawn up by 
the heralds, and every tittle of it founded on 
precedents, the king and the royal carriages 
were to have met the travellers on their arrival 
at the metropolis ; but there are feelings which 
heralds do not comprehend, and which defy 
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precedents. Suddenly there was a shout, a 
loud cheer, a louder salute. Some one had ar- 
rived unexpectedly. A young man, stately but 
pale, moved through the swiftly receding crowd, 
alone and unattended, entered the pavilion, 
advanced to the queen, kissed her hand, and 
then both her cheeks, just murmuring, ' My 
best beloved, this, this indeed is joy.' 

The capital was fortified, and the station 
was without the walls ; here the royal carriages 
awaited them. The crowd was immense ; the 
ramparts on this occasion were covered with 
people. It was an almost sultry night, with 
eveiy star visible, and clear a^d waim and 
sweet As the royal carriage crossed the 
drawbridge and entered the chief gates, the 
whole city was in aa instant suddenly iUumi- 
nated — in a flash. The architectural lines of 
the city walls, and of every street, were indi- 
cated, and along the ramparts at not distant 
intervals were tripods, each crowned with a 
silver flame, which cast around the radiance of 
day. 

He held and pressed her hand as in silence 
she beheld the wondrous scene. They had to 
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make a progress of some miles ; the way was 
kept throughout by soldiery and civic guards, 
while beyond them was an infinite population, 
all cheering and many of them waving torches. 
They passed through many streets, and squares 
with marvellous fountains, until they arrived 
at the chief and royal street, which has no 
equal in the world. It is more than a mile 
long, never swerving from a straight line, 
broad, yet the houses so elevated that they 
generally furnish the shade this ardent clime 
requires. The architecture of this street is so 
varied that it never becomes monotonous, 
some beautiful church, or palace, or ministerial 
hotel perpetually varying the effect. All the 
windows were full on this occasion, and even 
the roofs were crowded. Every house was 
covered with tapestry, and the line of every 
building was marked out by artificial light. 
The moon rose, but she was not wanted ; it 
was as light as day. 

They were considerate enough not to move 
too rapidly through this heart of the metro- 
polis, and even halted at some stations, where 
bands of music and choirs of singers welcomed 
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and celebrated them. They moved on more 
quickly afterwards, made their way through a 
pretty suburb, and then entered a park. At the 
termination of a long avenue was the illumined 
and beautiful palace of the Prince of Mont- 
serrat, where Myra was to reside and repose 
until the momentous morrow, when King 
Florestan was publicly to place on the brow 
of his affianced bride the crown which to his 
joy she had consented to share. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

There are very few temperaments that can 
resist an universal and unceasing festival in a 
vast and beautiful metropolis. It is inebriat- 
ing, and the most wonderful of all its accidents 
is how the population can ever calm and recur 
to the monotony of ordinary life. When all 
this happens too in a capital blessed with 
purple skies, where the moonlight is equal to 
our sunshine, and where half the population 
sleep in the open air and wish for no roof but 
the heavens, existence is a dream of fantasy 
and perpetual loveliness, and one is at last 
forced to believe that there is some miraculous 
and supernatural agency that provides the 
ever-enduring excitement and ceaseless in- 
cidents of grace and beauty. 

After the great ceremony of the morrow 
in the cathedral, and when Myra, kneeling at 
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the altar with her husband, received, under a 
canopy of silver brocade, the blessings of a 
cardinal and her people, day followed day with 
court balls and municipal banquets, state 
visits to operas, and reviews of sumptuous 
troops. At length the end of all this page- 
antry and enthusiasm approached, and amid a 
blaze of fireworks, the picturesque population 
of this fascinating city tried to return to 
ordinal feding id to common sense. 

If lid fll gracefid hubbub and this 
glittering riot anyone could have found time 
to remark the carriage and conduct of im in- 
dividual, one might have observed, and per- 
haps been surprised at, the change in those of 
Miss Neuchatel. That air of pensive resigna- 
tion which distinguished her seemed to have 
vanished. She never wore that doleful look 
for which she was too remarkable in London 
saloons, and which marred a countenance 
favoured by nature and a form intended for 
gaiety and grace. Perhaps it was the in- 
fluence of the climate, perhaps the excitement 
of the scene, perhaps some rapture with the 
wondrous fortunes of the friend whom she 
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adored, but Adriana seemed suddenly to sym- 
pathise with evelybody;and to appreciate every- 
thing ; her face was radiant, she was in every 
dance, and visited churches and museums, 
and palaces and galleries, with keen delight. 
With many charms, the intimate friend of 
their sovereign, and herself known to be noble 
and immensely rich, Adriana became the 
fashion, and a crowd of princes were ever 
watching her smiles, and sometimes oflfering 
her their sighs. 

^ I think you enjoy our visit more than 
any one of us,' said Endymion to her one day, 
with some feeling of surprise. 

^Well, one cannot mope for ever,' said 
Miss Neuchatel ; ^ I have passed my life in 
thinking of one subject, and I feel now it 
made me very stupid.' 

Endymion felt embarrassed, and, though 
generally ready, had no repartee at command. 
Lord Waldershare, however, came to his relief, 
and claimed Adriana for the impending dance. 

This wondrous marriage was a grand sub- 
ject for ^ our own correspondents,' and they 
abounded. Among them were Jawett and St. 
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Barbe. St. Barbe hated Jawett, as indeed he 
did all his brethren, but his appointment in 
this instance he denounced as an infamous job. 
* Merely to allow him to travel in foreign 
parts, which he has never done, without a 
single qualification for the office ! However, 
it wiU ruin his paper, that is some consola- 
tion. Fancy sending here a man who has 
never used his pen except about those dismal 
statistics, and what he caUs first principles ! 
I hate his style, so neat and fiigid. No 
colour, sir. I hate his short sentences, like a 
dog barking ;, we want a word-painter here, 
sir. My description of the wedding sold one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and it is selling 
now. If the proprietors were gentlemen, they 
would have sent me an unlimited credit, 
instead of their paltry fifty pounds a day and 
my expenses ; but you never meet a liberal 
man now, — no such animal known. What I 
want you to do for me. Lord Waldershare, is 
to get me invited to the Villa Aurea when the 
court moves there. It will be private life 
there, and that is the article the British public 
want now. They are satiated with ceremonies 
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and festivals. They want to know what the 
royal pair have for dinner when they are 
alone, how they pass their evenings, and 
whether the queen drives ponies.' 

* So far as I am concerned,' said Walder- 
share, * they shall remain state secrets.' 

* I have received no special favours here, ' 
rejoined St. Barbe, 'though, with my claims, 
I might have counted on the uttermost. 
However, it is always so. I must depend on 
my own resources. I have a retainer, I can tell 
you, my lord, from the " Rigdum Funidos," 
in my pocket, and it is in my power to keep 
up such a crackling of jokes and sarcasms 
that a very different view would soon be 
entertained m Europe of what is going on 
here than is now the fashion. The " Rigdum 
Funidos" is on the breakfast- table of all 
England, and sells thousands in every capital 
of the world. You do not appreciate its 
power ; you will now feel it.' 

*I also am a subscriber to the *' Rigdum 
Funidos," said Waldershare, *and tell you 
frankly, Mr. St. Barbe, that if I see in its 
columns the slightest allusion to any person 
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or incident in this country, I will take care 
that you be instantly consigned to the galleys ; 
and, this being a liberal government, I can do 
that without even the ceremony of a primary 
inquiry.' 

' You do not mean that ! ' said St. Barbe ; 
* of course, I was only jesting. It is not 
likely that I should say or do anything dis- 
agreeable to those whom I look upon as my 
patrons— I may say friends— through life. It 
makes me almost weep when I remember my 
early connection with Mr. Ferrars, now an 
under-secretary of state, and who will mount 
higher. I never had a chance of being a 
minister, though I suppose I am not more 
incapable than others who get the silver spoon 
into their mouths. And then his divine sister ! 
Quite an heroic character ! I never had a sister, 
and so I never had even the chance of being 
nearly related to royalty. But so it has 
been throughout my life. No luck, my lord ; 
no luck. Audi then they say one is misan- 
thropical. Hang it ! who can help being mis- 
anthropical when he finds everybody getting 
on in life except himself ? ' 
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The court moved to their favourite summer 
residence, a Palladian palace on a blue lake, 
its banks clothed with forests abounding 
with every species of game, and beyond them 
loftier mountains. The king was devoted to 
sport, and Endymion was always among his 
companions. Waldershare rather attached 
himself to the ladies, who made gay parties 
floating in gondolas, and refi^shed themselves 
with pic-nics in sylvan retreats. It was 
supposed Lord Waldershare was a great 
admirer of the Princess of Montserrat, who 
in return referred to him as that ' lovable 
eccentricity.' As the autumn advanced, par- 
ties of guests of high distinction, carefdlly 
arranged, periodically arrived. Now, there was 
more ceremony, and every evening the circle 
was formed, while the king and queen ex- 
changed words, and sometimes ideas, with 
those who were so fortunate as to be under 
their roof. Frequently there were dramatic 
performances, and sometimes a dance. The 
Princess of Montserrat was invaluable in 
these scenes ; vivacious, imaginative, a consum- 
mate mimic, her countenaace, though not 
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beautiful, was fiill of charm. What was 
strange, Adriana took a great fancy to her 
highness, and they were seldom separated. 
The only cloud for Endymion in this happy 
life was that every day the necessity of his 
return to England was more urgent, and 
every day the days vanished more quickly. 
That return to England, once counted by 
weeks, would soon be counted by hours. He 
had conferred once or twice with Waldershare 
on the subject, who always turned the conver- 
sation ; at last Endymion reminded him that 
the time of his departure was at hand, and 
that, originally, it had been agreed they 
should return together. 

* Yes, my dear Ferrars, we did so agree, 
but the agreement was permissive, not com- 
pulsory. My views are changed. Perhaps I 
shall never return to England again ; I think 
of being naturalised here.' 

The queen was depressed at the prospect 
of being separated from her brother. Some- 
times she remonstrated with him for his de- 
votion to sport which deprived her of his 
society ; frequently in a morning she sent for 
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him to her boudoir, that they might talk 
together as in old times. ' The king has 
invited Lord and Lady Beaumaris to pay us a 
visit, and they are coming at once. I had 
hoped the dear Hainaults might have visited 
us here. I think she would have liked it. 
However, they will certainly pass the winter 
with us. It is some consolation to me not to 
lose Adriana.' 

' The greatest,' said Endymion, * and she 
seems so happy here. She seems quite 
changed.' 

* I hope she is happier,' said the queen, 
* but I trust she is not changed. I think her 
nearly perfection. So pure, even so exalted a 
mind, joined with so sweet a temper, I have 
never met. And she is very much admired 
too, I can tell you. The Prince of Arragon 
would be on his knees to her to-morrow, if 
she would only give a single smile. But she 
smiles enough with the Princess of Montserrat. 
I heard her the other day absolutely in uncon- 
trollable laughter. That is a strange friend- 
ship ; it amuses me.' 

* Th^ princess has immense resource/ 
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The queen suddenly rose from her seat ; 
her countenance was disturbed. 

* Why do we talk of her, or of any other 
trifler of the court, when there^ hangs over us 
so great a sorrow, Endymion, as our separa- 
tion? Endymion, my best beloved,' and she 
threw her arms round his neck, ^ my heart ! 
my life! Is it possible, that you can leave 
me, and so miserable as I am ? ' 

* Miserable ! ' 

'Yes! miserable when I think of your 
position — and even my own. Mine own has 
risen like a palace in a dream, and may vanish 
like one. But that would not be a calamity 
if you were safe. K I quitted this world to- 
morrow, where would you be ? It gives me 
sleepless nights and anxious days. If you 
really loved me as you say, you would save 
me this. I am haunted with the perpetual 
thought that ail this guttering prosperity 
wiU vanish as it did with our father. God 
forbid that, under any circumstances, it should 
lead to such an end — but who knows ? Fate 
is terribly stem; ironically just. O! Endy- 
mion, if you really love me, your twin, half of 
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your blood and life, who have laboured for 
you so much, and thought for you so much, 
and prayed for you so much — and yet I 
sometimes feel have done so little — ! 
Endymion, my adored, my own Endymion, 
if you wish to preserve my life — ^if you wish 
me not only to live, but really to be happy as 
I ought to be and could be, but for one dark 
thought, help me, aid me, save me — you can, 
and by one single act/ 

' One single act ! ' 

' Yes ! marry Adriana/ 

^ Ah ! ' and he sighed. 

* Yes, Adriana, to whom we both of us owe 
everything. Were it not for Adriana, you 
would not be here, you would be nothing,' and 
she whispered some words which made him 
start, and alternately blush and look pale. 

* Is it possible? ' he exclaimed. * My sister, 
my beloved sister, I have tried to keep my 
brain cool in many trials. But I feel, as it 
were, as if life were too much for me. You 
counsel me to that which we should all re- 
pent.' 

* Yes, I know it ; you may for a moment 
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think it a sacrifice, but believe me, that is 
all fantasy. I know you think your heart 
belongs to another. I will grant everything, 
willingly grant everything you could say of 
her. Yes, I admit, she is beautiful, she has 
many charms, has been to you a faithful friend, 
you delight in her society ; such things have 
happened before to many men, to every man 
they say they happen, but that has not pre- 
vented them from being wise, and very happy 
too. Your present position, if you persist in 
it, is one most perilous. You have no root in 
the country ; but for an accident you could 
not maintain the public position you have 
nobly gained. As for the great crowning 
consummation of your life, which we dreamed 
over at unhappy Hurstley, which I have 
sometimes dared to prophesy, that must be 
surrendered. The country at the best will 
look upon you only as a reputable adventurer 
to be endured, even trusted and supported, in 
some secondary post, but nothing more. I 
touch on this, for I see it is useless to speak 
of myself and my own fate and feelings ; only 
remember, Endymion, I have never deceived 
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you. I cannot endure any longer this state of 
aflfairs. When in a few days we part, we shall 
never meet agaixi. And all the devotion of 
Myra will end in your destroying her/ 

* My own, my beloved Myra, do with me 
what you like. If ' 

At this moment there was a gentle tap at 
the door, and the king entered. 

' My angel,' he said, ' and you too, my 
dear Endymion. I have some news from 
England which I fear may distress you. 
Lord Montfort is dead.' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

There was ever, when separated, an uninter- 
rupted correspondence between Berengaria 
and Endymion. They wrote to each other 
every day, so that when they met agam there 
was no void in their lives and mutual experi- 
ence, and each was acquainted with almost 
every feeling and incident that had been 
proved, or had occurred, since they parted. 
The startling news, however, communicated 
by the king had not previously reached En- 
djrmion, because he was on the eve of his 
return to England, and his correspondents had 
been requested to direct their fiiture letters to 
his residence in London. 

His voyage home was an agitated one, and 
not sanguine or inspiriting. There was a ter- 
rible uncertainty in the ftiture. What were 
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the feelings of Lady Montfort towards him- 
self ? Friendly, kind, affectionate, in a cer- 
tain sense, even devoted, no doubt ; but all 
consistent with a deep and determined friend- 
ship which sought and wished for no return 
more ardent. But now she was free. Yes, but 
would she again forfeit her freedom ? And if 
she did, would it not be to attain some great 
end, probably the great end of her life ? Lady 
Montfort was a woman of far-reaching ambi- 
tion. In a certam degree, she had married to 
secure her lofty aims ; and yet it was only by her 
singular energy, and the playftilness and high 
spirit of her temperament, that the sacrifice 
had not proved a failure ; her success, however, 
was limited, for the ally on whom she had 
counted rarely assisted and never sympathised 
with her. It was true she admired and even 
loved her husband ; her vanity, which was 
not slight, was gratified by her conquest of 
one whom it had seemed no one could subdue, 
and who apparently placed at her feet all the 
power and magnificence which she appre- 
ciated. 

Poor Endymion, who loved her passion- 
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ately, over whom she exercised the influence 
of. a divinity, who would do nodiing without 
consulting her, and who was moulded, and 
who wished to be moulded, in all his thoughts 
and feelings, and acts, and conduct, by her 
inspiring will, was also a shrewd man of the 
world, and did not permit his sentiment to 
cloud his perception of life and its doings. 
He felt that Lady Montfort had fallen from 
a lofty position, and she was not of a tempera- 
ment that would quietly brook her fate. In- 
stead of being the mistress of castles and 
palaces, with princely means, and all the 
splendid accidents of life at her command, she 
was now a dowager with a jointure ! StiU 
young, with her charms unimpaired, height- 
Led ten by He maturity of her fi«i.t. 
ing qualities, would she endure this ? She 
might retain her friendship for one who, as 
his sister ever impressed upon him, had no 
root in the land, and even that friendship, he 
felt conscious, must yield much of its entire- 
ness and intimacy to the influence of new ties ; 
but for their lives ever being joined together, 
as had sometimes been his wild dreq-m, his 
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cheek, though alone, burnt with the conscious- 
ness of his foUy and self-deception. 

' He is one of our rising statesmen,' whis- 
pered the captain of the vessel to a passenger, 
as Endymion, silent, lonely, and absorbed, 
walked, as was his daily custom, the quarter- 
deck. ' I dare say he has a good load on his 
mind. Do you know, I would sooner be a 
captain of a ship than a minister of state ? ' 

Poor Endymion ! Yes, he bore his bur- 
then, but it was not secrets of state that 
overwhelmed him. If his mind for a moment 
quitted the contemplation of Lady Montfort, 
it was only to encounter the recollection of a 
heart-rending separation from his sister, and 
his strange and now perplexing relations with 
Adriana. 

Lord Montfort had passed the summer, as 
he had announced, at Princedown, and alone ; 
that is to say, without Lady Montfort. She 
wrote to him frequently, and if she omitted 
doing so for a longer interval than usual, he 
would indite to her a little note, always cour- 
teous, sometimes even almost kind, reminding 
her that her letters amused him, and that of 
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late they had been rarer than he wished. 
Lady Montfort herself made Montfort Castle 
her home, paying sometimes a visit to her 
family in the neighbourhood, and sometimes 
receiving tJiem Ld otter guests. Lord 
Montfort himself did not live in absolute 
solitude. He had society always at command. 
He always had a court about him ; equerriesj 
and secretaries, and doctors, and odd and 
amusing men whom they found out for him, 
and who were well pleased to find themselves 
in his beautiful and magnificent Princedown, 
wandering in woods and parks and plea- 
saunces, devouring his choice entrees, and 
quaffing his curious wines. Sometimes he 
dined with them, sometimes a few dined with 
him, sometimes he was not seen for weeks ; 
but whether he were visible or not, he was 
the subject of constant thought and conversa- 
tion by aU under his roof. 

Lord Montfort, it may be remembered, 
was a great fisherman. It was the only sport 
which retained a hold upon him. The soli- 
tude, the charming scenery, and the requisite 
skUl, combined to please him. He had a love 
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for nature, and he gratified it in tliis pursuit. 
His domain abounded in those bright chalky- 
streams which the trout love. He liked to 
watch the moor-hens, too, and especially a 
kingfisher. 

Lord Montfort came home late one day 
after much wading. It had been a fine day 
for anglers, soft and not too bright, and he 
had been tempted to remain long in the water. 
He drove home rapidly, but it was in an open 
carriage, and when the sun set there was a 
cold autumnal breeze. He complained at 
night, and said he had been chilled. There 
was always a doctor under the roof, who felt 
his patient's pulse, ordered the usual remedies, 
and encouraged him. Lord Montfort passed 

fomid fefer.aad feari the« were symptoi 
of pleurisy. He prescribed accordingly, but 
summoned from town two great authorities. 
The great authorities did not anive until the 
next day. They approved of everything that 
had been done, but shook their heads. * No 
immediate danger, but serious.' 

Four-and-twenty hours afterwards they 
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inquired of Lord Montfort whether they 
should send for his wife. ' On no account 
whatever/ he replied. *My orders on this 
head are absolute.- Nevertheless they did 
send for Lady Montfort, and as there was 
even then a telegraph to the north, Berengaria, 
who departed from her castle instantly, and 
travelled all night, arrived in eight-and-forty 
hours at Princedown. The state of Lord 
Montfort then was critical. 

It was broken to Lord Montfort that his 
wife had arrived. 

* I perceive then,' he replied, ' that I am 
going to die, because I am disobeyed.' 

These were the last words he uttered. 
He turned in his bed as it were to conceal his 
countenance, and expired without a sigh or 
sound. 

There was not a single person at Prince- 
down in whom Lady Montfort could confide. 
She had summoned the family solicitor, but 
he could not arrive until the next day, and 
until he came she insisted that none of her 
late lord's papers should be touched. She 
at first thought he had made a will, be- 
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cause otherwise all his property would go to 
his cousin, whom he particularly hated, and 
yet on reflection she could hardly fancy his 
making a wiU. It was a trouble to him — 
a disagreeable trouble ; and there was nobody 
she knew whom he would care to benefit. 
He was not a man who would leave any- 
thing to hospitals and charities. Therefore, 
on the whole, she arrived at the conclusion 
he had not made a will, though all the 
guests at Princedown were of a different 
opinion, and each was calculating the amount 
of his own legacy. 

At last the lawyer arrived, and he brought 
the wiU with him. It was very short, and 
not very recent. Everything he had in the 
world except the settled estates, Montfort 
Castle and Montfort House, he bequeathed to 
his wife. It was a vast inheritance ; not 
only Princedown, but great accumulations of 
personal property, for Lord Montfort was 
fond of amassing, and admired the sweet 
simplicity of the three per cents. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Endymion arrived in London he found 
among his letters two brief notes from Lady 
Montfort ; one hurriedly written at Montfort 
Castle at the moment of her departure, and 
another from Princedown, with these words 
only, * All is over/ More than a week had 
elapsed since the last was written, and he had 
already learnt from the newspapers that the 
funeral had taken place. It was a painful but 
still necessary duty to fulfil, to write to her, 
which he did, but he received no answer to his 
letter of sympathy, and to a certain degree, of 
condolence. Time flew on, but he could not 
venture to write again, and without any abso- 
lute cause for his discomfort, he felt harassed 
and unhappy. He had been so accustomed 
all his life to exist under the genial influence 
of women that his present days seemed lone 
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and dark. His sister and Berengaria, two of 
the most gifted and chaiming beings in the 
world, had seemed to agree that their first 
duty had ever been to sympathise wirti his 
fortunes and to aid them. Even his corre- 
spondence with Myra was changed. There 
was a tone of constraint in their communica- 
tions ; perhaps it was the great alteration in 
her position that occasioned it ? His heart 
assured him that such was not the case. He 
felt deeply and acutely what was the cause. 
The subject most interesting to both of them 
could not be touched on. And then he 
thought of Adriana, and contrasted his dull 
and solitary home in HUl Street with what it 
might have been, graced by her presence, 
animated by her devotion, and softened by the 
sweetness of her temper. 

Endymion began to feel that the run of his 
good fortune was dried. His sister, when he 
had a trouble, would never hear of this ; she 
always held that the misery and calamities of 
their early years had exhausted the influence 
of their evil stars, and apparently she had been 
right, and perhaps she would have always been 
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right had he not been perverse, and thwarted 
her in the most important circumstances of his 
life. 

In this state of mind, there was nothing 
for him to do but to plunge into business ; 
and affairs of state are a cure for many cares 
and sorrows. What are our petty annoyances 
and griefs when we have to guard the fortunes 
and the honour of a nation ? 

The November cabinets had commenced, 
and this brought all the chiefs to town, Sidney 
Wilton among them ; and his society was 
always a great pleasure to Endymion ; the 
only social pleasure now left to him was a 
little dinner at Mr. Wilton's, and little dinners 
there abounded. Mr. Wilton knew all the 
persons that he was always thinking about, 
but whom, it might be noticed, they seemed 
to agree now rarely to mention. As for the 
rest, there was nobody to call upon in the de- 
lightful hours between official duties and din- 
ner. No Lady Roehampton now, no brilliant 
Berengaria, not even the gentle Imogene with 
her welcome smile. He looked in at the 
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Coventry Club, a club of fashion, and also 
much frequented by diplomatists. There were 
a good many persons there, and a foreign 
minister immediately buttonholed the Under- 
Secretary of State. 

' I called at the Foreign OflSice to-day,' said 
the foreign minister. ' I assure you it is very 
pressing.' 

^ I had the American with me,' said Endy- 
mion, * and he is lengthy. However, as to 
your business, I think we might talk it over 
here, and perhaps settle it.' And so they left 
the room together. 

' I wonder what is going to happen to that 
gentleman,' said Mr. Ormsby, glancing at 
Endymion, and speaking to Mr. Cassilis. 

* Why ? ' replied Mr. Cassilis, ^ is any- 
thing up ? ' 

* Will he marry Lady Montfort ? ' 

* Poh ! ' said Mr. Cassilis. 

^ You may poh ! ' said Mr. Ormsby, ^ but 
he was a great favourite.' 

' Lady Montfort will never marry. She 
had always a poodle, and always will have. 
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She was never so liee with Ferrars as with 
the Count of Ferroll, and half a dozen others. 
She must have a slave.' 

' A very good mistress with thirty thou- 
sand a year.' 

' She has not that/ said Mr. Cassilis, 
doubtingly. 

^ What do you put Prineedown at ? ' said 
Mr. Ormsby. 

^ That I can tell you to a T/ replied Mr. 
Cassilis, ' for it was offered to me when old 
Eambrooke died. You will never get twelve 
thousand a year out of it.' 

* Well, I will answer for half a million 
Consols,' said Ormsby, ' for my lawyer, when 
he made a little investment for me the other 
day, saw the entry himself in the bank-books ; 
our names are very near, you know — M, 
and 0. Then there is her jointure, some- 
thing like ten thousand a year.' 

* No, no ; not seven.' 

' Well, that would do.' 

* And what is the amount of your little 
investment in Consols altogether, Ormsby ? ' 

' Well, I believe I top Montfort,' said Mr. 
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Onnsby with a complacent smile, ^ but then 
you know, I am not a swell like you j I have 
no land.' 

* Lady Montfort, thirty thousand a year,' 
said Mr. Cassilis, musingly. ' She is only 
thirty. She is a woman who will set the 
Thames on fire, but she will never marry. 
Do you dine to-day, by any chance, with 
Sidney WUton ? ' 

When Endymion returned home this even- 
ing, he found a letter from Lady Montfort. It 
was a month since he had written to her. He 
was so nervous that he absolutely for a 
moment could not break the seal, and the 
palpitation of his heart was alpiost over- 
powering. 

Lady Montfort thanked him for his kind 
letter, which she ought to have acknowledged 
before, but she had been very busy — ^indeed, 
quite overwhelmed with affairs. She wished 
to see him, but was sorry she could not ask 
him down to Princedown, as she was living in 
complete retirement, only her aunt with her. 
Lady Gertrude, whom, she believed, he knew. 
He was aware probably how good Lord 
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Montfort had been to her. Sincerely she 
could say, nothing could have been more un- 
expected. If she could have seen her husband 
before the fatal moment, it would have been a 
consolation to her. He had always been kind 
to Endymion ; she really believed sometimes 
that Lord Montfort was even a little attached 
to him. She should like Endymion to have 
some souvenir of her late husband. Would 
he choose something, or would he leave it to 
her ? 

One would rather agree, from the tone of 
this letter, that Mr. Cassilis knew what he 
was talking about. It fell rather cold on 
Endymion's heart, and he passed a night of 
some disquietude ; not one of those nights, 
exactly, when we feel that the end of the 
world has at length arrived, and that we are 
the first victim, but a night when you slum- 
ber rather than sleep, and wake with the con- 
sciousness of some indefinable chagrin. 

This was a dull Christmas for Endymion 
Ferrars. He passed it, as he had passed 
others, at Gaydene, but what a contrast to the 
old assemblies there ! Every source of excite- 
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ment that could make existence absolutely- 
fascinating seemed then to unite in his happy 
fate. Entrancing love and the very romance 
of domestic affection, and friendships of 
honour and happiness, and all the charms of 
an accomplished society, and the feeling of 
a noble future, and the present and urgent 
interest in national affairs — all gone, except 
some ambition which might tend to conse- 
quences not more successful than those that 
had ultimately visited his house with irre- 
parable calamity. 

The meeting oi parliament was a great 
relief to Endymion. Besides his office, he had 
now the House of Commons to occupy him. 
He was never absent from his place ; no little 
runnings up to Montfort House or Hill Street 
just to tell them the authentic news, or snatch 
a hasty repast with furtive delight, with 
persons* still more delightful, and flattering 
oneself all the time that, so far as absence 
was concerned, the fleettiess of one's gifted 
brougham horse really made it no difference 
between Mayfair and Bellamy's. 

Endymion had replied, but not very 
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quickly, to Lady Montfort's letter, and he 
had heard from her again, hut her letter 
requiring no reply, the correspondence had 
dropped. It was the beginning of March 
when she wrote to him to say, that she was 
obliged to come to town to see her lawyer and' 
transact some business ; that she would be 
^ at papa's in Grosvenor Square,' though the 
house was shut up, on a certain day, that she 
much wished to see Endymion, and begged 
him to call on her. 

It was a trying moment when about noon 
he lifted the knocker in Grosvenor Square. 
The door was not opened rapidly, and the 
delay made him more nervous. He almost 
wished the door would never open. He was 
shown into a small back room on the ground 
floor in which was a bookcase, and which 
chamber, in the language of Grosvenor Square, 
is called a library. 

^Her ladyship will see you presently,' said 
the servant, who had come up from Prince- 
down. 

Endymion was standing before the fire, 
and as nervous as a man could well be. He 
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sighed, and he sighed more than once. His 
breathing was oppressed ; he felt that life was 
too short to permit us to experience such 
scenes and situations. He heard the lock of 
the door move, and it required all his manli. 
ness to endure it. 

She entered ; she was in weeds, but they 
became her admirably ; her countenance was 
grave and apparently with an effort to com- 
mand it. She did not move hurriedly, but 
held out both her hands to Endymion and 
retemed Ms, and aU without speaLg. Her 
lips then seemed to move, when, rather sud- 
denly, withdrawing her right hand, and 
placing it on his shoulder and burying her 
face in her arm, she wept. 

He led her soothingly to a seat, and took 
a chair by her side. Not a word had yet been 
spoken by either of them ; only a murmur of 
sympathy on the part of Endymion. Lady 
Montfort spoke first. 

* I am weaker than I thought, but it is a 
great trial.' And then she said how sorry she 
was, that she could not receive him at Prince- 
down ; but she thought it best that he should 
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not go there. * I have a great deal of business 
to transact — ^you would not believe how much. 
I do not dislike it, it occupies me, it employs 
my mind. I have led so active a life, that 
solitude is rather too much for me. Among 
other business, I must buy a town house, and 
that is the most difficult of affairs. There 
never was so great a city with such small 
houses. I shall feel the loss of Montfort 
House, though I never used it half so much as 
I wished. I want a mansion ; I should think 
you could help me in this. When I return to 
society, I mean to receive. There must be 
therefore good reception rooms ; if possible, 
more than good. And now let us talk about 
our friends. Tell me all about your royal 
sister, and this new marriage ; it rather sur- 
prised me, but I think it excellent. Ah ! you 
can keep a secret, but you see it is no use 
having a secret with me. Even in solitude 
everything reaches me.' 

• I assure you most seriously, that I can 
annex no meaning to what you are saying.' 

' Then I can hardly think it true ; and 
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yet it came from high authority, and it was 
not told to me as a real secret.' 

' A marriage, and whose ? ' 

^ Miss Neuchatel's, — ^Adriana.' 

* And to whom ? ' inquired Endymion, 
changing colour. 

' To Lord Waldershare.' 

* To Lord Waldershare ! ' 

* And has not your sister mentioned it to 
you ? ' 

* Not a word ; it cannot be true.' 

^ I will give to you my authority,' said 
Lady Montfort. * Though I came here in the 
twilight in a hired brougham, and with a veil, 
I was caught before I could enter the house 
by, of all people in the world, Mrs. Rodney. 
And she told me this in what she called " real 
confidence," and it was announced to her in a 
letter from her sister. Lady Beaumaris. They 
seem all delighted with the match.' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

This marriage of Adriana was not an event 
calculated to calm the mieasy and dissatisfied 
temperament of Endymion. The past ren- 
dered it impossible that this announcement 
should not in some degree affect him. Then 
the silence of his sister on such a subject was 
too significant ; the silence even of Walder- 
share. Somehow or other, it seemed that all 
these once dear and devoted Mends stood in 
different relations to him and to each other 
from what t^ey once filled. They had become 
more near and intimate together, but^ he 
seemed without the pale ; he, that Endymion, 
who once seemed the prime object, if not the 
centre, of all their thoughts and sentiment. 
And why was this ? What was the influence 
that had swayed him to a line contrary to 
what was once their hopes and affections ? 
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Had he an evil genius ? And was it she ? 
Horrible thought I 

The interview with Lady Montfort had 
been deeply interesting-had for a moment 
restored him to himself. H^d it not been for 
this news, he might have returned home, 
soothed, gratified, even again indulging in 
dreams. But this news had made him ponder; 
had made him feel what he had lost, and 
forced him to ask himself what he had gained. 

There was one thing he had gained, and 
that was the privilege of calling on Lady 
Montfort the next day. That was a fact that 
sometimes dissipated all the shadows. Under 
the immediate influence of her presence, he 
became spell-bound as of yore, and in the 
intoxication of her beauty, the brightness of 
her mind, and her ineffable attraction, he felt 
he would be content with any lot, provided he 
might retain her kind thoughts aud p^ss much 
of his life in her society. 

She was only staying three or four days in 
town, and was much'engaged in the mornings; 
but Endymion called on her every afternoon, 
and sate talking with her tiU dinner-time, and 
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they both dined very late. As he really on 
personal and domestic affairs never could have 
any reserve with her, he told her, in that com- 
plete confidence in which they always in- 
dulged, of the extraordinary revelation which 
his sister had made to him about the parlia- 
mentary qualification. Lady Montfort was 
deeply interested in this; she was even agitated, 
and looked very grave. 

^ I am sorry,' she said, * we know this. 
Things cannot remain now as they are. You 
cannot return the money, that would be chur- 
lish ; besides, you cannot return all the advan- 
tages which it gained for you, and they must 
certainly be considered part of the gift, and 
the most precious ; and then, too, it would 
betray what your sister rightly called a " sacred 
confidence." And yet something must be 
done — ^you must let me think. Do not men- 
tion it again.' And then they talked a little 
of public affairs. Lady Montfort saw no one, 
and heard fi'om no one now ; but judging 
from the journals, she thought the position of 
the government feeble. ^ There cannot be a 
Protectionist government/ she said j ' and yet 
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that is the only parliamentary party of import- 
ance. Things will go on till some blow, and 
perhaps a slight one, will upset you all. And 
then who is to succeed ? I think some queer 
milange got up perhaps by Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine.' 

The last day came. She parted from 
Endymion with kindness, but not with tender- 
ness. He was choking with emotion, and 
tried to imitate her calnmess. 

* Am I to write to you ? ' he asked in a 
faltering voice. 

* Of course you are,' she said, ' every day, 
and tell me all the news.' 

The Hainaults, and the Beaumaris, and 
Waldershare, did not return to England until 
some time after Easter. The marriage was to 
take place in June — Endymion was to be 
Waldershare' s best man. There were many 
festivities, and he was looked upon as an in- 
dispensable guest in all. Adriana received his 
congratulations with animation, but with affec- 
tion. She thanked him for a bracelet which 
he had presented to her ; ^ I value it more,' 
she said, ^ than all my other presents together, 
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except what dear Waldershare has given to 
me.' Even with that exception, the estimate 
was high, for never a bride in any land ever 
received the number of splendid oflferings 
which crowded the tables of Lord Hainanlt's 
new palace, which he had just built in Park 
Lane. There was not a Neuchatel in exist- 
ence, and they flourished in every commu- 
nity, who did not send her, at least, a rivifere 
of brilliants. King Florestan and his queen 
sent offerings worthy of their resplendent 
throne and their invaluable friendship. But 
nothing surpassed, nothing approached, the 
contents of a casket, which, a day before the 
wedding, arrived at Hainault House. It came 
from a foreign land, and Waldershare super- 
intended the opening of the case, and the 
appearance of a casket of crimson velvet, with 
genuine excitement. But when it was opened ! 
There was a coronet of brilliants ; a necklace 
of brilliants and emeralds, and one of sapphires 
and brilliants ; and dazzling bracelets, and all 
the stones more than precious ; gems of Gol- 
conda no longer obtainable, and lustrous com- 
panions which only could have been created 
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in the hot earth of Asia. From whom ? Not 
a glimpse of meaning. All that was written, 
in a foreign handwriting on a sheet of note- 
paper, was, ^ For the Lady Viscountess Wal- 
dershare.' 

^ When the revolution comes,' said Lord 
Hainault, ^ Lord Waldershare and my daughter 
must turn jewellers. Their stock in trade is 
ready.' 

The correspondence between Lady Mont- 
fort and Endymion had resumed its ancient 
habit. They wrote to each other every day, 
and one day she told him that she had pur- 
chased a house, and that she must come up to 
town to examine and to fiimish it. She pro- 
bably should be a month in London, and re- 
mainmg there until the end of the season, in 
whose amusements and business, of course, she 
could not share. She should * ^ be at papa's,' 
though he and his family were in town ; but 
that was no reason why Endymion should not 
call on her. And he came, and called every day. 
Lady Montfort was fiill of her new house ; it 
was in Carlton Gardens, the house* she always 
wished, always intended to have. There is 
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nothing like will ; everybody can do exactly 
what they like in this world, provided they 
really like it. Sometimes they think they do, 
but in general, it is a mistake. Lady Mont- 
fort, it seemed, was a woman who always 
could do what she liked. She could do what 
she liked with Endymion Ferrars ; that was 
quite certain. Supposed by men to have a 
strong will and a calm judgment, he was a 
nose of wax with this woman. He was fas- 
cinated by her, and he had been fiiscinated 
now for nearly ten years. What would be the 
result of this irresistible influence upon him ? 
Would it make or mar those fortunes that 
once seemed so promising ? The philosophers 
of White's and the Coventry were generally of 
opinion that he had no chance. 

Lady Montfort was busy every morning 
with her new house, but she never asked 
Endymion to accompany her, though it seemed 
natural to do so. But he saw her every day, 
and ' papa,' who was a most kind and courtly 
gentleman, would often ask him, ' if he had 
nothing better to do,' to dine there, and he 
dined there frequently; and if he were 
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engaged, lie was always of opinion that lie had 
nothing better to do. 

At last, however, the season was over ; the 
world had gone to Goodwood, and Lady Mont- 
fort was about to depart to Princedown. It 
was a dreary prospect for Endymion, and he 
could not conceal his feelings. He could not 
help saj^ng one day, ^ Do you know, now 
that you are going I almost wish to die.' 

Alas ! she only laughed. But he looked 
grave. ^ I am very unhappy,' he sighed rather 
than uttered. 

She looked at him with seriousness. *I 
do not think our separation need be very long. 
Papa and all my family are coming to me in 
September to pay me a very long visit. I 
really do not see why you should not come 
too.' 

Endymion' s countenance mantled with 
rapture. ' If I might come, I think I should 
be the happiest of men ! ' 

The month that was to elapse before his 
visit, Endymion was really, as he said, the 
happiest of men ; at least, the world thought 
him so. He seemed to walk upon tip-toe. 
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Parliament was prorogue, office was consigned 
to permanent secretaries, and our youthful 
statesman seemed only to live to enjoy, and 
add to, the revelry of existence. Now at 
Cowes, now stalking in the highlands, dancing 
at balls in the wilderness, and running races 
of fantastic feats, full of health, and frolic, and 
charm ; he was the delight of society, while, 
the whole time, he had only one thought, and 
that was the sacred day when he should again 
see the being whom he adored, and that in her 
beautiful home, which her presence made more 
lovely. 

Yes ! he was again at Princedown, m the 
bosom of her family ; none others there ; 
treated like one of themselves. The courtly 
father pressed his hand ; the amiable and re- 
fined mother smiled upon him ; the daughters, 
pretty, and natural as the air, treated him as 
if they were sisters, and even the eldest son, 
who generally hates you, after a little stiffness, 
announced in a tone never questioned under 
the family roof, that * Ferrars was a first-rate 
shot.* 

And so a month rolled on ; inmiensely 
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happy, as any man who has loved, and loved in, 
a beautiful scene, alone can understand. One 
morning Lady Montfort said to him, ' I must 
go up to London about my house. I want to 
go and return the same day. Do you know, 
I think you had better come with me ? You 
shall give me a luncheon in Hill Street, and 
we shall be back by the last train. It will be 
late, but we shall wake in the morning in the 
country, and that I always think a great 
thing.' 

And so it happened ; they rose early and 
arrived in town in time to give them a toler- 
ably long morning. She took him to her 
house in Carlton Gardens, and showed to him 
exactly )iow it was all she wanted ; accommo- 
dation for a first-rate eststblishment ; and then 
the reception rooms, few houses in London 
could compare with them ; a gallery and three 
saloons. Then they descended to the dining- 
room. ^ It is a dining-room, not a banqueting 
hall,' she said, * which we had at Montfort 
House, but still it is much larger than most 
dining-rooms in London. But, I think this 
room, at least I hope you do, quite charming,' 
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and slie took him to a room almost as large as 
the dining-room, and looking into the garden. 
It was fitted up with exquisite taste ; calm 
subdued colouring, with choice marble busts 
of statesmen, ancient and of our times, but the 
shelves were empty. 

^ They are empty,' she said, * but the 
volumes to fiU them are already collected. 
Yes,' she added in a tremulous voice, and 
slightly pressing the arm on which she leant. 
'If you wiU deign to accept it, this is the 
chamber I have prepared for you.' 

' Dearest of women ! ' and he took her 
hand. 

' Yes,' she murmured, ' help me to realise 
the dream of my life ; ' and she touched his 
forehead with her lips. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The marriage of Mr. Ferrars with Lady Mont- 
fort surprised some, but, on the whole, pleased 
everybody. They were both of them popular, 
and no one seemed to envy them their happi- 
ness and prosperity. The union took place 
at a season of the year when there was no 
London world to observe and to criticise. It 
was a quiet ceremony ; they went down * to 
Northumberland to Lady Montfort's father, 
and they were married in his private chapel. 
After that they went off immediately to pay a 
visit to King Florestan and his queen ; Myra 
had sent her a loving letter. 

' Perhaps it will be the first time that your 
sister ever saw me with satisfaction,' remarked 
Lady Montfort, ^ but I think she will love me 
now ! I always loved her ; perhaps because 
she is so like you.' 

voT^. m, X 
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It wafi a happy meeting and a delightful 
visit. They did not talk much of the past. 
The enormous change in the position of their 
host and hostess since the first days of their 
acquaintance, and, on their own part, some in- 
definite feeling of delicate reserve, combined 
to make them rather dwell on a present which 
was full of novelty so attractive and so absorb- 
ing. In his manner, the king was unchanged ; 
he waa never a demonstrative person, but 
simple, unaflfected, rather silent, with a sweet 
temper and a tender manner, he seemed to be 
gratified that he had the power of conferring 
happiness on those around him. His feeling 
to his queen was one of idolatry, and she 
received Berengaria as a sister and a much 
loved one. Their presence and the season of 
the year made their life a festival, and when 
they parted, there were entreaties and pro- 
mises that the visit should be often repeated. 

^ Adieu ! my Endymion,' said Myra at the 
last moment they were alone. ^ All has hap- 
pened for you beyond my hopes ; aU now is 
safe. I might wish we were in the same 
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land, but not if I lost my husband, whom I 
adore.' 

The reason that forced them to curtail 
their royal visit was the state of politics at 
home, which had suddenly become critical. 
There were symptoms, and considerable ones, 
of disturbance and danger when they departed 
for their wedding tour, but they could not pre- 
vail on themselves to sacrifice a visit on which 
they had counted so much, and which could 
not be folfilled on another occasion under the 
same interesting circumstances. Besides, the 
position of Mr. Ferrars, though an important, 
was a subordinate one, and though cabinet 
ministers were not justified in leaving the 
country, an under-secretary of state and a 
bridegroom might, it would seem, depart on 
his irresponsible holiday. Mr. Sidney Wilton, 
however, shook his head ; ' I do not like the 
state of affairs,' he said. ^ I think you wUl 
have to come back sooner than you imagine.' 

^ You are not going to be so foolish as to 
have an early session ?' inquired Lady Mont- 
fdrt. 

x2 
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He only shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
^ We are in a mess/ 

What mess ? and what was the state of 
aflFairs ? 

This had happened. At the end of the 
autumn, his holiness the pope had made half 
a dozen new cardinals, and to the surprise of 
the world, and the murmurs of the Italians, 
there appeared among them the name of an 
Englishman, Nigel Penruddock, archbishop 
m partibiis. Shortly after this, a papal bull 
' given at St. Peter's, Rome, under the seal of 
the fisherman,' was issued, establishing a 
Romish hierarchy in England. This was 
soon followed by a pastoral letter by the new 
cardinal ^ given out of the Appian Gate,' an- 
nouncing that ^ Catholic England had been 
restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament.' 

The country at first was more stupefied 
than alarmed. It was conscious that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened, and some 
great action taken by an ecclesiastical power, 
which from tradition it was ever inclined to 
view with suspicion and some fear. But it 
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held its breath for a while. It so happened 
that the prime minister was a member of a 
great house which had become illustrious by 
its profession of Protestant principles, and 
even by its sufferings in a cause which Eng- 
land had once looked on as sacred. The 
prime minister, a man of distinguished ability, 
not devoid even of genius, was also a vnLy 
politician, and of almost unrivalled experience 
in the management of political parties. The 
ministry was weak and nearly worn out, and 
its chief, influenced partly by noble and his- 
torical sentiments, partly by a conviction that 
he had a fine occasion to rally the confidence 
of the country round himself and his Mends, 
and to restore the repute of his political con- 
nection, thought fit, without consulting his 
colleagues, to publish a manifesto denouncing 
the aggression of the pope upon our Pro- 
testantism as insolent and insidious, and as 
expressing a pretension of supremacy over 
the realm of England which made the minister 
indignant. 

A confused public wanted to be led, and 
now they were led. They sprang to their 
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feet like an armed man. The corporation of 
London, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had audiences of the Queen ; the coun- 
ties met, the municipalities memorialised j be- 
fore the first of January there had been held 
nearly seven thousand public meetings, assert- 
ing the supremacy of the Queen and calling 
on Her Majesty's Government to vindicate it 
by stringent measures. 

Unfortunately, it was soon discovered by 
the minister that there had been nothing 
illegal in the conduct of the pope or the 
cardinal, and a considerable portion of the 
Liberal party began to express the incon- 
venient opinion, that the manifesto of their 
chief was opposed to those principles of civil 
and reUgious liberty of which he was the 
hereditary champion. Some influential mem- 
bers of his own cabinet did not conceal their 
disapprobation of a step on which they had 
not been consulted. 

Immediately after Christmas, Endymion 
and Lady Montfort settled in London. She 
was anxious to open her new mansion as soon 
as parliament met, and to organise continuous 
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receptions. • She looked upon the ministry 
as in a critical state, and thought it was an 
occasion when social influences might not in- 
considerably assist them. 

But though she exhibited for this object 
her wonted energy and high spirit, a fine ob- 
server — Mr. Sidney Wilton for example — 
might have detected a change in the manner 
of Berengaria. Though the strength of her 
character was unaltered, there was an absence 
of that restlessness, it might be said, that 
somewhat feverish excitement, from which 
formerly she was not always free. The truth 
is, her heart was satisfied, and that brought 
repose. Feelings of affection, long mortified 
and pent up, were now lavished and concen- 
trated on ^ husband of her heart and adoration, 
and she was. proud that his success and great- 
ness might be avowed as the objects of her 
life. 

The campaign, however, for which such 
preparations were made, ended almost before 
it began. The ministry, on the meeting of 
parliament, found themselves with a discon- 
tented House of Commons, and discordant 
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counsels among themselves. The anti-papal 
manifesto was the secret cause of this evil 
state, but the prime minister, to avoid such a 
mortifying admission, took advantage of two 
unfavourable divisions on other matters, and 
resigned. 

Here was a crisis — another crisis ! Could 
the untried Protectionists without men form 
an administration ? It was whispered that 
Lord Derby had been sent for and declined 
the attempt. Then there was another rumour 
that he was going to try. Mr. Bertie Tre- 
maine looked mysterious. The time for the 
third party had clearly arrived. It was known 
that he had the list of the next ministry in 
his breast-pocket, but it was only shown to 
Mr. Tremaine Bertie, who confided in secrecy 
to the initiated that it was the strongest 
government since * All the Talents.' 

Notwithstanding this great opportunity, 
' All the Talents ' were not summoned. The 
leader of the Protectionists renounced the 
attempt in despair, and the author of the anti- 
papal manifesto was again sent for, and obliged 
to introduce the measure which had already 
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destroyed a government and disorganised a 
party. 

* Sidney Wilton/ said Lady Montfort to 
her husband, * says that they are in the mud, 
and he for one will not go back — but he will 
go. I know him. He is too soft-hearted to 
stand an appeal from colleagues in distress. 
But were I you, Endymion, I would not re- 
turn. I think you want a little rest, or you 
have got a great deal of private business to 
attend to, or something of that kind. Nobody 

notices the withdrawal of an under- secretary 

« 

except those in office. ' There is no necessity 
why you should be in the mud. I will con- 
tinue to receive, and do everything that is 
possible for our friends, but I think my hus- 
band has been an under-secretary long 
enough/ 

Endymion quite agreed with his wife. 
The minister offered him preferment and the 
Privy Council, but Lady Montfort said it was 
really not so important as the office he had 
resigned. She was resolved that he should 
not return to them, and she had her way. 
Ferrars himself now occupied a rather peculiar 
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position, being the master of a great fortune 
and of an establishment which was the head- 
quarters of the party of which he was now 
only a private member ; but cahn and col- 
lected he did not lose his head ; always said 
and did the right thing, and never forgot his 
early acquaintances. Trenchard was his bosom 
political fiiend. Seymour EQcks, who through 
Endymion's kindness had now got into the 
Treasury, and was quite fashionable, had the 
run of the House, and made himself marvel- 
lously useftd, while St. Barbe, who had be- 
come by mistake a member of the Conserva- 
tive club, drank his frequent claret cup every 
Saturday evening at Lady Montfort's recep- 
tions with many pledges to the welfare of the 
Liberal administration. 

The flag of the Tory party waved over the 
magnificent mansion of which Imogene Beau- 
maris was the gracefiil life. As parties were 
nearly equal, and the ministry was supposed 
to be in decay, the rival reception was as well 
attended as that of Berengaria. The two 
great leaders were friends, intimate, but not 
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perhaps quite so intimate as a few years be- 
fore. * Lady Montfort is very kind to me/ 
Imogene would say, ^ but I do not think she 
now quite remembers we are cousins.' . Both 
Lord and Lady Waldershare seemed equally 
devoted to Lady Beaumaris. ^ I do not think/ 
he would say, ' that I shall ever get Adriana 
.to receive. It is an organic gift, and very 
rare. What I mean to do is to have a first- 
rate viUa aud give the party strawberries. I 
always say Adriana is like Nell Gwyn, and 
she shall go about with a pottle. One never 
sees a pottle of strawberries now. I believe 
they went out, like all good things, with the 
Stuarts.' 

And so, after all these considerable events, 
the season rolled on and closed tranquilly. 
Lord and Lady Hainault continued to give 
banquets, over which the '^hostess sighed; Sir 
Peter Vigo had the wisdom to retain his 
millions, which few manage to do, as it is 
admitted that it is easier to make a fortune 
than to keep one. Mrs. Rodney, supremely 
habited, still drove her ponies, looking younger 
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and prettier than ever, and getting more 
fasUonable every day, and Mr. Ferrars and 
Berengaria, Countess of Montfort, retired in 
the summer to their beautiful and beloved 
Princedown. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Although the past life of Endymion had, on 
the whole, been a happy life, and although he 
was destined also to a happy future, perhaps 
the four years which elapsed from the time he 
quitted office, certainly in his experience had 
never been exceeded, and it was difficult to 
imagine could be exceeded, in felicity. He 
had a great interest, and even growing in- 
fluence in public life without any of its cares ; 
he was united to a woman whom he had long 
passionately loved, and who had every quality 
and accomplishment to make existence delight- 
ful ; he was master of a fortune which secured 
him all those advantages which are appre- 
ciated by men of taste and generosity. He 
became a father, and a family name which 
had been originally borne by a courtier of the 
elder Stuarts was now bestowed on the future 
lord of Princedown. 
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Lady Montfort herself had no thought but 
her husband. His happiness, his enjoyment 
of existence, his success and power in life, 
entirely absorbed her. The anxiety which 
she felt that in everything he should be 
master was touching. Once looked upon as 
the most imperious of women, she would not 
give a direction on any matter without his 
opinion and sanction. One would have sup- 
posed from what might be observed under 
their roof, that she was some beautiful but 
portionless maiden whom Endymion had 
raised to wealth and power. 

All this time, however^ Lady Montfort 
sedulously maintained that commanding po- 
sition in social politics for which she was sin- 
gularly fitted. Indeed, in that respect, she 
had no rival. She received the world with 
the same constancy and splendour, as if she 
were the wife of a minister. Animated by 
Waldershare, Lady Beaumaris maintained in 
this respect a certain degree of rivalry. She 
was the only hope and refuge of the Tories, 
and rich, attractive, and popular, her compe- 
tition could not be disregarded. But Lord 
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Beaumaris was a little freakish.. Sometimes 
he would sail in his yacht to odd places, and 
was at Algiers or in Egypt when, according 
to Tadpole, he ought to have been at Picca- 
dilly Terrace. Then he occasionally got 
crusty about his hunting. He would hunt 
whatever were the political consequences, but 
whether he were in Africa or Leicestershire,- 
Imogene must be with him. He could not 
exist without her constant presence. There 
was something in her gentieness, combiued 
with her quick and ready sympathy and play- 
fulness of mind and mamier, which alike 
pleased and soothed his life. 

The Whigs tottered on for a year after 
the rude assault of Cardinal Penruddock, but 
they were doomed, and the Protectionists were 
called upon to form an administration. As 
they had no one in their ranks who had ever 
been in office except their chief, who was in 
the House of Lords, the affair seemed impos- 
sible. The attempt, however, could not be 
avoided. A dozen men, without the slightest 
experience of official life, had to be sworn in 
as privy councillors, before even they could 
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receive the seals and insignia of their intended 
offices. On their knees, according to the con- 
stitutional custom, a dozen men, all in the act 
of genuflexion at the same moment, and 
headed, too, by one of the most powerfiil peers 
in the country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle 
himself, humbled themselves before a female 
Sovereign, who looked serene and impertur- 
bable before a spectacle never seen before, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen 
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One of this band, a gentleman without 
any official experience whatever, was not only 
placed in the cabinet, but was absolutely re- 
quired to become the leader of the House of 
Commons, which had never occurred before, 
except in the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782 
It has been said that it was unwise in the 
Protectionists assuming office when, on this 
occasion and on subsequent ones, they were 
far from being certain of a majority in the 
House of Commons. It should, however, be 
remembered, that unless they had dared these 
ventures, they never could have formed a body 
of men competent, from their official experience 
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and their practice in debate, to form a ministry. 
The result ha^ rather proved that they were 
right* Had they continued to refrain from 
incurring responsibility, they must have broken 
up and merged in diflferent connections, which, 
for a party numerically so strong as the Pro- 
tectionists, would have been a sorry business, 
and probably have led to disastrous results. 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine having been requested 
to call on the Protectionist prime minister, 
accordingly repaired to head-quarters with 
the list of his colleagues in his pocket. He 
was offered for himself a post of little real 
importance, but which secured to him the 
dignity of the privy council. Mr. Tremaine 
Bertie and several of his friends had assembled 
at his house, awaiting with anxiety his return. 
He had to communicate to them that he had 
been oflfered a privy counciUor's post, and to 
break to them that it was not proposed to 
provide for any other member of his party. 
Their indignation was extreme ; but they 
naturally supposed that he had rejected the 
oflfer to himself with becoming scorn. Their 
leader, however, informed them that he had 

VOL. III. Y 
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not felt it his duty to be so peremptory. 
They should remember that the recognition 
of their political status by such an offer to 
their chief was a considerable event. For his 
part, he had for some time been painfully 
aware that the influence of the House of Com- 
mons in the constitutional scheme was fast 
waning, and that the plan of Sir William 
Temple for the re-organisation of the privy 
council, and depositing in it the real authority 
of the State, was that to which we should be 
obliged to have recourse. This offer to him 
of a seat in the council was, perhaps, the be- 
ginning of the end. It was a crisis ; they 
must look to seats in the privy council, which, 
under Sir WiUiam Temple's plan, would be 
accompanied with ministerial duties and sala- 
ries. What they had all, at one time, wished, 
had not exactly been accomplished, but he had 
felt it his duty to his friends not to shrink 
from responsibility. So he had accepted the 
minister's offer. 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine was not long in the 
busy enjoyment of* his easy post. Then the 
country was governed for two years by all its 
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ablest men, who, by the end of that term, had 
succeeded, by their coalesced genius, in re- 
ducing that country to a state of desolation 
and despair. ^ I did not think it would have 
lasted even so long,' said Lady Montfort ; 
* but then I was acquainted with their mutual 
hatreds and their characteristic weaknesses. 
What is to happen now ? Somebody must be 
found of commanding private character and 
position, and with as little damaged a public 
one as in this wreck of reputations is possible. 
I see nobody but Sidney Wilton. Everybody 
likes him, and he is the only man who could 
bring people together.' 

And everybody seemed to be saying the 
same thing at the same time. The name of 
Sidney Wilton was in everybody's mouth. 
It was unfortunate that he had been a member 
of the defunct ministry, but then it had always 
been understood that he had always disap- 
proved of all their measures. There was not 
the slightest- evidence of this, but everybody 
chose to believe it. 

Sidney Wilton was chagrined with life, 
and had become a martyr to the gout, which 

T 2 
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that chagrin had aggravated ; but he was a 
great gentleman, and too chivalric to refuse a 
royal command when the Sovereign was in 
distress. Sidney Wilton became Premier, and 
the first colleague he recommended to fill the 
most important post after his own, the Secre- 
t^aryship of State for Foreign Affairs, was Mr. 
Ferrars. 

^It ought to last ten years,' said Lady 
Montfort. ^ see no danger except his health. 
I never kiiew a man so changed. At his time 
of life five years ought to make no difference 
in a man. I cannot believe he is the person 
who used to give us those charming parties at 
Gaydene. Whatever you may say, Endymion, 
I feel convinced that something must have 
passed between your sister and him. Neither 
of them ever gave me a hint of such a matter, 
or of the possibility of its ever happening, but 
feminine instinct assures me that something 
took place. He always had the gout, and his 
ancestors have had the gout for a couple of 
centuries ; and all prime ministers have the 
gout. I dare say you will not escape, darling, 
but I hope it will never make you look as if 
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you had just lost paradise, or, what would be 
worst, become the last man.' 

Lady Montfort was right. The ministry 
was strong and it was popular. There were 
no jealousies in it ; every member was devoted 
to his chief, and felt that he was rightly the 
chief, whereas, as Lady Montfort said, the 
Whigs never had a ministry before in which 
there were not at least a couple of men who 
had been prime ministers, and as many more 
who thought they ought to be. 

Th^re were years of war, and of vast and 
critical negotiations. Ferrars was equal to 
the duties, for he had much experience, and 
more thought, and he was greatly aided by 
the knowledge of affairs, and the clear and 
tranquil judgment of the chief minister. 
There was only one subject on which there 
was not between them that complete and 
cordial imanimity which was so agreeable and 
satisfactory. And even in this case, there wae 
no difference of opinion, but rather of senti- 
ment and feeling. It was when King Flores- 
tan expressed his desire to join the grand 
alliance; and become our active military ally. 
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It was periSifps impossible, under any circum- 
stances, for the Powers to refuse such an offer, 
but Endymion *\v^ strongly in favour of 
accepting it. It consolidated our interests in 
a part of Etirope Inhere we required sympathy 
and support, and it secured for us the aid and 
influence of the great liberal party of the 
continent as distinguished from the secret 
societies and the socialist republicans. The 
Count of Fen;oll, also, whose opinion weighed 
much with Her Majesty ^s Government, was 
decidedly in favour of the combination. The 
English prime minister listened to their repre- 
sentations frigidly ; it was difficult to refote 
the arguments which were adverse to his own 
feelings, and to resist the unanimous opinion 
not only of his colleagues, but of our allies. 
But he was cold and silent, or made dis- 
couraging remarks. 

* Can you trust him ? ' he . would say. 
' Remember he himself has been, and still is, a 
member of the very secret societies whose 
banefol influence we are now told he win neu- 
tralise or subdue. Whatever the cabinet decides, 
and I fear that with this strong expression of 
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opinion on the part of our allies we have little 
option left, remember I gave you my warning, 
I know the gentleman, and I do not trust 
him.' 

After this, the prime minister had a most 
severe attack of the gout, remained for weeks 
at Gaydene, and saw no one on business except 
Endymion and Baron Sergius. 

While the time is elapsing which can 
alone decide whether the distrust of Mr, Wil- 
ton were well-founded or the reverse, let us 
see how the world is treatmg the rest of our 
friends. 

Lord Waldershare did not make such a 
pattern husband as Endymion, biit he made a 
much better one than the world ever supposed 
he would. Had he married Berengaria, the 
failure would have been great ; but he was 
united to a being capable of deep affection and 
very sensitive, yet grateftd for kindness from 
a husband to a degree not easily imaginable. 
And Waldershare had really a good heart, 
though a bad temper, and he waa a gentleman. 
Besides, he had a great admiration and some 
awe of his father-in-law, and Lord Hainault, 
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with his good-natured irony, and consummate 
knowlegde of men and things, quite controUed 
him. With Lady Hainault he was a favour- 
ite. He invented plausible theories and bril- 
liant paradoxes for her, which left her always 
in a state of charmed wonder, and when she 
met him again, and adopted or refuted them, 
for her inteUectual power was considerable, he 
furnished her with fresh dogmas and tenets, 
which immediately interested her intelligence, 
though she generally forgot to observe that 
they were contrary to the views and principles 
of the last visit. Between Adriana and Imo- 
gene there was a close alliance, and Lady 
Beaumaris did everything in her power to 
develope Lady Waldershare advantageously 
before her husband; and so, not forgetting 
that Waldershare, with his romance, and ima- 
gination, and fancy, and taste, and caprice, 
had a considerable element of worldliness 
in his character, and that he liked to feel 
that, from Uving m lodgings, he had be- 
come a Monte Christo, his union with Adriana 
may be said to be a happy and successful 
one. 
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The friendship between Sir Peter Vigo 
and his brother M.P., Mr. Rodney, never 
diminished, and Mr. Rodney became richer 
every year. He experienced considerable re- 
morse at sitting in opposition to the son of his 
right honourable friend, the late William Pitt 
Ferrars, and frequently consulted Sir Peter on 
his embarrassment and difficulty. Sir Peter, 
who never declined arranging any difficulty, 
told his friend to be easy, and that he. Sir 
Peter, saw his way. It became gradually 
understood, that if ever the government was 
in difficulties, Mr. Rodney's vote might be 
counted on. He was peculiarly situated, for, 
in a certain sense, his friend the Right Honour- 
able William Pitt Ferrars had entrusted the 
guardianship of his child to his care. But 
whenever the ministry was not in danger, the 
ministry must not depend upon his vote. 

Trenchard had become Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Wilton administration, had 
established his reputation, and was looked 
upon as a future minister. Jawett, without 
forfeiting his post and promotion at Somerset 
House, had become the editor of a new periodi- 
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cal magazine, called the ^ Privy Council/ It 
was established and maintained by Mr. Bertie 
Tremaine, and was chiefly written by that 
gentleman himself. It was ftdl of Greek quo- 
tations, to show that it was not Grub Street, 
and written in a style as like that of Sir 
William Temple, as a paper in ^ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ' might resemble the classic lucubra- 
tions of the statesman-sage who, it is hoped, 
will be always remembered by a gratefiil 
country for having introduced into these 
islands the Moor Park apricot. What the 
pages of the ^ Privy Council ' meant no human 
being had the slightest conception except 
Mr. Tremaine Bertie. 

Mr. Thomberry remained a respected 
member of the cabinet. It was thought his 
presence there secured the S3anpathies of ad- 
vanced Liberalism throughout the country; 
but that was a tradition rather than a fact. 
Statesmen in high places are not always so 
well acquainted with the changes and grada- 
tions of opinion in political parties at home 
as they are with those abroad. We hardly 
mark the growth of the tree we see every day* 
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Mr. Thomberry had long ceased to be popular 
with his former friends, and the fact that he 
had become a minister was one of the causes 
of this change offering. That was unreason- 
able, but in politics unreasonable circum- 
stances are elements of the problem to be 
solved. It was generally understood that, on 
the next election, Mr. Thornberry would have 
to look out for another seat ; his chief con- 
stituents, those who are locally styled the 
leaders of the party,, were stUl faithful to him, 
for they were proud of having a cabinet 
minister for their member, to be presented by 
him at court, and occasionally to dine with 
him ; but the ^ masses,' who do not go to 
court, and are never asked to dinner, required 
a member who would represent their whims, 
and it was quite understood that, on the very 
first occasion, this enUghtened community had 
resolved to send up to Westminster — Mr. 
Enoch Craggs. 

It is difiicult to say, whether in his private 
life Job found affairs altogether more satisfac 
tory than in his pubhc. His wife had jomed 
thTEoMan CcnL^on. An ingraini per- 
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Terseness, which prevented his son from ever 
willingly following the advice or example of 
his parents, had preserved John Hampden to 
the Anglican feith, but he had portraits of 
Laud and Strafford over his mantelpiece, and 
embossed in golden letters on a purple ground 
the magical word * Thorough.' His library 
chiefly consisted of the ' Tracts for the Times,' 
and a colossal edition of the Fathers gorgeously 
bound. He was a very clever fellow, this 
young Thomberry, a natural orator^ and was 
leader of the High Church party in the 
Oxford Union. He brought home his friends 
occasionally to Hurstley, and ' Job had the 
opportunity -of becoming acquainted with a 
class and school of humanity— with which, 
notwithstanding his considerable experience 
of life, he had no previous knowledge— young 
gentlemen, apparently half-starved and dressed 
like priests, and sometimes an enthusiastic 
young noble, in much better physical condition, 
and in costume becoming a cavalier, ready to 
raise the royal standard at Edgehill. What 
a little annoyed Job was that his son always 
addressed him as * Squire,' a habit even pedan- 
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tically foUowedby his companions. » He was, 
however, justly entitled to this ancient and 
reputable honour, for Job had been persuaded 
to purchase Hursdey, was a lord of several 
thousand acres, and had the boar's head carried 
m procession at Christmas in his ancient hall. 
It is strange, but he was rather perplexed 
than annoyed by all these marvellous meta- 
morphoses in his life and family. His in- 
telligence was as clear as ever, and his views 
on all subjects unchanged ; but he was, like 
many other men, governed at home by his 
affections. He preferred the new arrange- 
ment, if his wife and family were happy and 
contented, to a domestic system founded on 
his own principles, accompanied by a sullen or 
shrewish partner of his life and rebellious off- 
spring. 

What really vexed him, among compara- 
tively lesser matters, was the extraordinary 
passion which in time his son imbibed for 
game-preservmg. He did at last interfere on 
this matter, but in vain. John Hampden 
announced that he did not value land if he 
was only to look at it, and that sport was the 
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patriotie pastime of an English gentleman. 

* You used in old days never to be satisfied 
with what I got out of the land/ said the old 
grand&ther to JoKwitiaUttleamiablemaHce; 

* there is enough at any rate now for the 
hares and rabbits, but I doubt for anybody 
else.' 

We must not forget our old friend St. 
Barbe. Whether he had written himself out or 
had become lazy in the luxurious life in which 
he now indulged, he rarely appealed to the 
literary public, which still admired him. He 
was, by way of intimating that he was en- 
gaged in a great work, which, though written 
in his taking prose, was to be really the 
epopee of social life in this country, dining 
out every day, and ever arriving, however 
late, at those ^ small and earhes,' which he 
once despised ; he gave to his friends j6«quent 
intimations that he was not there for pleasure, 
but rather following his profession j he was 
in his studio, observing and reflecting on all 
the- passions and manners of mankind, and 
gathering materials for the great work which 
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was eventually to enchant and instruct society, 
and immortalise his name. 

^ The faljt is, I wrote too early,' he would 
say. ^ I blush when I read my own books, 
though compared with those of the brethren, 
they might still be looked on as classics. 
They say no artist can draw a camel, and I 
say no author ever drew a gentleman. How 
can they, with no opportunity of ever see- 
ing one ? ' And so, with a little caricature of 
manners, which they catch second-hand, they 
are obliged to have recourse to outrageous 
nonsense, as if polished life consisted only of 
bigamists, and that ladies of fashion were in 
the habit of paying black mail to returned 
convicts. However, I shall put an end to all 
this. 1 have now got the materials, or am 
accumulating them daily. You hint that I 
give myself up too much to society. You are 
talking of things you do not understand. A 
dinner party is a chapter. I catch the Cynthia 
of the minute, sir, at ^ soiree. If I only 
served a grateful country, I should be in the 
proudest position of any of its sons ; if I had 
been bom in any country but this, I should 
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have been decorated, and perhaps made 
secretary of state like Addison, who did not 
write as well as I do, though his style some- 
what resembles mine.' 

Notwithstanding these great plans, it came 
in time to Endymion's ears, that poor St. 
Barbe was in terrible straits. Endyinion ddi- 
cately helped him and then obtained for him a 
pension, and not an inconsiderable one. Re- 
lieved from anxiety, St. Barbe resumed his 
ancient and natural vein. He passed his days 
in decrying his friend and patron, and com- 
paring his miserable pension with the salary 
of a secretary of state, who, so far as his ex- 
perience went, was generally a second-rate 
man. Endymion, though he knew St. Barbe 
was always decrying him, only smiled, and 
looked upon it all as the necessary consequence 
of his organisation, which involved a singular 
combination of vanity and envy in the highest 
degree. St. Barbe was not less a guest in 
Carlton Terrace than heretofore, and was even 
kindly invited to Princedown to profit by the 
distant sea-breeze. Lady Montfort, whose 
ears some of his pranks had reached, was not 
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SO tolerant as her husband. She gave him 
one day her views of hia conduct. St. Barbe 
was always a little afraid of her, and on this 
occasion entirely lost himself; vented the 
most solemn affirmations that there was not a 
grain of truth in these charges ; that he was 
the victim, as he had been all his life, of slander 
and calumny — the sheer creatures of envy, 
and then began to fawn upon his hostess, and 
declared that he had ever thought there was 
something godlike in the character of her 
husband. 

^And what is there in yours, Mr. St. 
Barbe ? ' asked Lady Montfort. 

The ministry had lasted several years ; its 
foreign policy had been successful ; it had 
triumphed in war and secured peace. The 
military conduct of the troops of King Flores- 
tan had contributed to these results, and the 
popularity of that sovereign in England was^ 
for a foreigner unexampled. During this 
agitated interval, Endymion and Myra had 
met more than once, through the providential 
medium of those favoured spots of nature — 
German baths. 

VOL. III. z 
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There had arisen a public feeling, that 
the ally who had served us so well should 
be invited to visit again a country wherein he 
had so long sojourned, and where he was so 
much appreciated. The only evidence that 
the Prime Minister gave that he was conscious 
of this feeling was an attack of gout. Endy- 
mion himself, though in a difficult and rather 
painful position in this matter, did everything 
to shield and protect his chief, but the general 
sentiment became so strong, sanctioned too, as 
it was understood, in the highest quarter, that 
it could no longer be passed by unnoticed ; 
and, in due time, to the great delight and 
satisfaction of the nation, an impending visit 
from our faithful ally King Florestan and his 
beautiful wife, Queen Myra, was authoritatively 
announced. 

Every preparation was made to show them 
honour. They were the guests of our Sove- 
reign ; but from the palace, which they were 
to inhabit, to the humblest tenement in the 
meanest back street, there was only one feeling 
of gratitude, and regard, and admiration. The 
English people are the most enthusiastic people 
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in the world ; there are other populations which 
are more excitable, but there is no nation, 
when it feels, where the sentiment is so pro- 
found and irresistible. 

The hour arrived.. The season and the 
weather were favourable. From the port 
where they landed to then' arrival at the me- 
tropolis, the whole country seemed poured out 
into the open air ; triumphal arches, a way of 
flags and banners, and bits of bunting on 
every hovel. The King and Queen were re- 
ceived at the metropolitan station by Princes 
of the blood, and accompanied to the palace, 
where the great officers of state and the as- 
sembled ministry were gathered together to 
do them honour. A great strain was thrown 
upon Endymion throughout these proceedings, 
as the Prime Minister, who had been suffering 
the whole season, and rarely present in his 
seat in parliament, was, at this moment, in his 
worst paroxysm. He could not therefore be 
present at the series of balls and banquets, and 
brilliant public functions, which greeted the 
royal guests. Their visit to the City, when 
they dined with the Lord Mayor, and to which 
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they drove in royal carriages through a sea of 
population tumultuous with devotion, was the 
most gratifying of all these splendid receptions, 
partly from the associations of mysterious 
power and magnificence connected with the 
title and character of Lord Mayor. The 
Duke of St. Angelo, the Marquis of Vallom- 
brosa, and the Prince of Montserrat, quite lost 
their presence of mind. Even the Princess of 
Montserrat, with more quarterings on her own 
side than any house in Europe, confessed that 
she trembled when Her Serene Highness 
courtesied before the Lady Mayoress. Per- 
haps, however, the most brilliant, the most 
fanciful, infinitely the most costly entertain- 
naent that was given on this memorable occa- 
sion, was the festival at Hainault. The whole 
route fi-om town to the forest was lined with 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
spectators ; a thousand guests were received 
at the banquet, and twelve palaces were raised 
by that true magician, Mr. Benjamin Edging- 
ton, in the park, for the countless visitors in 
the evening. At night the forest was illumi- 
nated. Everybody was glad except Lady 
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Hainault, who sighed, and said, ' I have no 
doubt the queen would have preferred her own 
room, and that we should have had a quiet 
dinner, as in old days, in the little Venetian 
parlour/ 

When Endymion returned home at night, 
he found a summons to Gaydene ; the Prime 
Minister being, it was feared, in a dangerous 
state. 

The next day, late in the afternoon, there 
was a rumour that the Prime Minister had re- 
signed. Then it was authoritatively contra- 
dicted, and then at night another rumour rose 
that the minister had resigned, but that the 
resignation would not be accepted until after 
the termination of the royal visit. The king 
and queen had yet to remain a short week. 

The fact is, the resignation had taken 
place, but it was known only to those who 
then could not have imparted the intelligence. 
The public often conjectures the truth, though 
it clothes its impression or information in the 
vague shape of a rumour. In four-and-twenty 
hours the great fact was authoritatively an- 
nounced in all the journals, with leading 
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articles speculating on the successor to the 
able and accomplished minister of whose 
services the Sovereign and the country were 
so unhappily deprived. Would his successor 
be found in his own cabinet ? And then 
several names were mentioned ; Rawchester, 
to Lady Montfort's disgust. Rawchestej was 
a safe man, and had had much experience, 
which, as with most safe men, probably left 
him as wise and able as before heimHbedit. 
Would there be altogether a change of parties? 
Would the Protectionists try again ? They 
were very strong, but always in a minority, 
like some great continental powers, who have 
the finest army in the world, and yet get 
always beaten. Would that band of self- 
admiring geniuses, who hiad upset every 
cabinet with whom they were ever connected, 
return on the shoulders of the people, as they 
always dreamed, though they were always the 
persons of whom the people never seemed to 
think? 

Lady Montfort was in a state of passive 
excitement. She was quite pale, and she 
remained quite pale for hours. She would 
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see no one. She sat in Endymion's room, 
and never spoke, wMe he continued writmg 
and transacting his aflfairs. She thought she 
was reading the ' Morning Post,' but really 
could not distinguish the advertisements from 
leading articles. 

There was a knock at the library door,. and 
the groom of the chambers brought in a note 
for Endymion. He glanced at the hand- 
writing of the address, and then opened it, as 
pale as his wife. Then he read it again, and 
then he gave it to her. She threw her eyes 
over it, and then her arms around his neck. 

' Order my brougham at three o'clock/ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Endymion was with his sister. 

* How dear of you to come to me/ she 
said, ^when you camiot have a moment to 
yourself ! ' 

' Well, you know,* he replied, * it is not 
like forming a government. That is an aflPair. 
I have reason to think all my coUeafi^ues will 
remdnmthme. I bM s^onTo. for 
this afternoon, and if we agree, affau-s will go 
on as before. I should like to get down to 
Gaydene to-night.' 

' To-night ! ' said the queen musingly. 
' We have only one day left, and I wanted you 
to do something for me.' 

* It shall be done, if possible ; I need not 
say that.' 

' It is not diflScult to do, if we have time — 
if we have to-morrow morning, and early. 
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But if you go to Gaydene you will hardly 
return to-night, and I shall lose my chance, 
— and yet it is to me a business most pre*- 
cious.' . 

. ' It shall be managed ; tell me then.' 

^ I learnt that Hill Street is not occupied 
at this moment. I want to visit the old 
house with you, before I leave England, pro- 
bably for ever. I have only got the early 
mom to-morrow, but with a veil and your 
brougham, I think we might depart unob- 
served, before the crowd begins to assemble. 
Do you think you could be here at nine 
o'clock ? ' 

So it was settled, and being hurried, he 
departed. 

And next morning he was at the palace 
before nine o'clock ; and the queen, veiled, 
entered his brougham. There were already 
some loiterers, but the brother and sister 
passed through the gates unobserved. 

They reached Hill Street. The queen 
visited all the principal rooms, and made 
many remarks appropriate to many memories. 
' But,' she said, ^ it was not to see these rooms 
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1 came, though I was glad to do so, and the 
corridor on the second story whence I called 
out to you when you returned, and for ever, 
from Eton, and told you there was bad news. 
What I came for was to see our old nursery, 
where we lived so long together, and so fondly ! 
Here it is ; here we are. All I have desired, 
all I have dreamed, have come to pass. Dar- 
ling, beloved of my soul, by aU our sorrows, 
by all our joys, in this scene of our childhood 
and bygone days, let me give you my last 
embrace.' 



THE END. 
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